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The Best in Reading from the Best in Writing 


Followers of the reformer can no longer use his reasons for not 
being a part of the universal Church 


Let’s Begin With Luther 


By KARL ADAM 


Condensed trom a book* 


opay the opposition between 

Catholicism and Protestan- 

tism is felt more strongly 
than at the time of Luther himself. 
On both sides theologians have 
deepened the original differences. 
Catholics and Protestants can reach 
agreement now only if they take 
Luther as a starting point. A deter- 
mined return to Luther will make 
it possible for our separated breth- 
ren to come home to their Mother, 
the Church. 

We must begin with the fact that 
Luther disputed the divine institu- 
tion of the papacy. He rejected its 
necessity for salvation, and from 
1520 onwards he never tired of 
branding it as “the most poisonous 
abomination that the chief of devils 
has sent upon the earth.” He made 
opposition to the papacy an essen- 
Translated by Cecily 

840 Broadway, 


*One and Holy. 


tial element of Protestantism. The 
Rock which supports and safe- 


guards the unity of the Church be- 


came in his teaching a rock on 
which that unity splits. 

Today, as a result, there is no 
greater barrier to union than the 
Roman Pope and his claim to have 
been called by God to be the Vicar 
of Christ and the shepherd of all 
the faithful. Other Protestant difh- 
culties admit of at least a possible 
solution. But in this matter there 
seems to be none. Why? 

For centuries Germans suffered 
most from the strife between the 
papacy and the emperors. Religious 
issues were unhappily confused 
with political and economic ones. 
The worldliness which accompa- 
nied the Avignon captivity was, 
and is, felt by those of the Lutheran 


Hastings. Copyright, 1951, by Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
New York City. 
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Plea for Unity 
Who is not 


hatred and ferocity with which 


horrified at the 


the enemies of God in many 
lands threaten to destroy or up 
root all that is divine and Chris 
tian? 

Against those united bands, all 
those especially marked with the 
baptismab character cannot con 
tinue to remain divided and dis 
persed and lose time, as they are 
destined by duty to the good bat 
tle of Christ. 

The bonds, the suffering, the 
torments, the moaning, the blood 
of those who, known or unknown 
—multitude without number—in 
these last times and still today, 
who because of their constant vir- 
tue and the profession of Chris- 
tian taith have sutlered and are 
suffering, call with ever-increas- 
ing voice upon all to embrace the 
holy unity of the Church. 


Pope Pius XII in an encyclical, Sem- 
piternus Rex (Eternal King) (8 Sept. 
"51 


faith in a far deeper sense than by 
Catholics. We make a sharp‘distinc- 
tion between the person and the 
office. They see the crying scandal 
of a prolonged outrage against the 
Majesty of the Holy One, against 
the spirit of Christianity. Their 
creed was born of the struggle 
against abuses identified with Ca- 
tholicism. Protest against the Catho- 
lic Church is the necessary founda- 
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tion of their independent existence. 

In Protestant circles where reli- 
gion no longer speaks with the ac- 
cents of Luther, opposition to the 
papacy is also firmly rooted. A pas- 
sion for independent thought was 
engrafted into the German soul by 
19th-century idealist philosophy. It 
suill sees in every papal command, 
every Roman decree, every book 
placed on the Index, a threat to the 
basic rights of the human spirit. 

We know there is no possibility 
of any Christian rapprochement 
with a third class, the believers of 
“free thought.” Such persons are 
not free enough for us. They shut 
themselves up in the physical world. 
They put artificial blinkers on eyes 
that should be open to uncondi- 
tioned, eternal reality. They will 
not see the real world, the world 
ot God, which brings forth the visi- 
ble world and maintains it in being. 

We Christians believe in a final, 
supreme meaning of all being and 
becoming. This meaning is the liv- 
ing God. It is only if we start from 
faith that we can read the riddle of 
existence. 

Only where faith in the living 
God and His incarnate Son still 
binds and strengthens consciences 
is religious union possible. It is only 
with believing Protestants that we 
can discuss the decisive question: 
was the papacy founded by the will 
of Christ? For believing Christians 
this question can be solved only by 
listening in reverent fear to the 


Word of God, and to His Word 
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alone, not to personal preferences 
and feelings. No anti-Roman senti- 
ment should be allowed to decide 
the question. 

Today there is no longer any just 
excuse for regarding the religious 
question from the point of view of 
national politics. The Renaissance 
manner of life and government in 
Rome came to an end with a fright- 
ful visitation when the Eternal City 
was laid waste in May, 1527. The 
Council of Trent and the great re- 
forming Popes, Pius V, Gregory 
XII and Sixtus V, finally eradicated 
the abuses within the Church. Not 
one of Luther’s accusations could 
justly be made today. Political deal- 
ings of the Roman See with secular 
princes have become impossible. 

An honest Lutheran cannot now- 
adays keep his eyes on the abuses 
of the late Middle ages and speak 
of the papal Antichrist to bolster 
his own religious position. Since 
the Council of Trent the idea of the 
papacy has been tremendously spir- 
itualized. It has become strictly reli- 
gious, strictly Christian, strictly ec- 
clesiastical. As things are now, the 
question of the divine rights of the 
papacy can be decided for the faith- 
ful only in the light of Revela- 
tion. The believing Protestant, with 
the overwhelming majority of mod- 
ern theologians, can not entertain a 
doubt concerning the authenticity 
of Matt. xvi, 18-19. His conscience 
is clearly and seriously confronted 
by our Lord’s words to Peter, “I 
say to thee, that thou art Peter (: 
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rock), and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give to thee the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” He must 
face up to these words. 

He may prefer to think here of 
Peter only, not his successors in 
Rome. But he will not be able to 
deny another possible interpreta- 
tion. If the first generation had 
need of a rock if it was not to be 
defeated by the gates of hell, how 
much more would later centuries, 
threatened from all sides by schisms 
and heresies! Could Christ really 
have been considering only the few 
years in which Peter was to live? 
Would Christ not rather have been 
thinking of the last times, which 
would be cut short by His coming 
and for which He wished to build 
an unconquerable Church? It is in 
any case only in this sense that 
Christianity afterwards understood 
Jesus’ words concerning the rock, 
and therefore called the See of 
Rome even from early Christian 


If Luther returned today, he 
would find to his astonishment a 
Roman Church which he would 
never have attacked in her pres- 
ent aspect. Above all he would 
see that not one of the abuses 
which were the actual occasion of 
his break with Rome remains in 
existence. 


\ 


Karl August Meissinger in Luther’s 


QD 
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times the “See of Peter” (cathedra 
Petri). For early Christianity was 
convinced that Peter died as a mar- 
tyr in Rome and was buried there, 
and that he lived on in his succes- 
sors. It was in any case precisely 
the Church of Rome which from 
the time of Cyprian (died 258), 
Irenaeus (died 202), and even lg- 
natius of Antioch (died about 110), 
was regarded as the chief Church 
of Christendom, as its true and 
unique center of unity, creating and 
guaranteeing that unity. 

As the Church spread all over 
the world the centrifugal forces of 
schism grew stronger. But the 
Church liberated centripetal forces 
too, and theologians understood 
better the meaning of the Rock 
upon which Christ founded His 
Church. Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, 
for instance, at the Councils of 
Constance and Basle, had supported 
Conciliarism, the doctrine that a 
general council was superior to the 
Pope. But he at last realized that 
even the strongest religious desires 
do not always create a unity of spir- 
its. There are situations so charged 
with explosive matter that not even 
a general council can reach a united 
decision. He concluded that there 
must be a last resort, a rock, to pro- 
tect unity under all circumstances. 
There must be a supreme religious 
authority to decide questions of 
faith and morals independently of 


the judgment of the bishops, and to 
which the whole Church is bound. 

What Nicholas of Cusa discov- 
ered was to be learned in the course 
of time by all Christendom. Along- 
side Luther appear Zwingli, Calvin, 
and Thomas Munzer. Soon after 
Melanchthon’s death, the Lutheran 
church was shaken by the crypto- 
Calvinists and Pietists. In England, 
alongside the Anglican church, 
Puritans, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents founded religious com- 
munions. Today in America we 
can count more than 300 sects tear- 
ing the Body of Christ to pieces. 
The facts practically force upon us 
the Catholic interpretation of Matt. 
xvi, 18-19, as finally developed at 
the Vatican council in 1870. 

The inner necessity of the 
Church, the constant threat and 
peril to her unity from human sub- 
jectivism, necessitates this interpre- 
tation. For the sake of the unity of 
the Church the rock of Peter’s office 
must remain through the centuries, 
so that the gates of hel! may not 
prevail. 

Seen from such a viewpoint, the 
papacy and its claim to Apostolic 
authority cannot be an unsuperable 
obstacle to the Christian confessions 
coming together. For it is this pa- 
pacy alone which makes possible 
and realizes what all of us Chris- 
tians must strive for, spiritual unity 
among ourselves. 


Jx Iran, a pipeline is the longest distance between 
Passing Variety (Sept. 51). 


two points of view. 





Hollywood Comes to the Congo 


White Fathers helped make “King Solomon's Mines” 


By ERIC WEYMEERSCH, W.F. 


Condensed trom WaAste Fathers Misstons* 


NE Sunday morning in Octo- 
() ber, 1949, I was in the 

kitchen helping our native 
cook. “Bwana! Abazungu baragu- 
shaka!” The houseboy came run- 
ning in to tell me that some Euro- 
peans were on the veranda and had 
asked for me. 

I was just going out when the 
other houseboy almost knocked me 
over as he leaped through the door- 
way. “Bwana! They are American. 
They have come to take pictures 
that move!” Photography is my 
hobby, and when Americans come 
as deep into the Congo as Kabgaye 
to take pictures something serious 
must be afoot. 

The guests were 
in the little room 
which I had turned 
into a museum. | 
found them  studv- 
ing objects collected 
among our Ruanda 
tribes. They intro- 
duced themselves as 
a Mr. Denis, Comp- 
ton Bennett, Andrew 
Marton, and other 
members of the 
staff sent out by 
Metro-Goldwyn- 


225 E. 45th St., Neu 


York City 


Mayer. They were all professional 
movie men right from Hollywood 
come to make the film King Solo- 
mon's Mines. 

A year before, Metro-Goldwyn 
had sent one of their scouts through 
the Congo to find suitable locations 
for a feature film they were plan- 
ning. He had been told to find me 
and learn the best season for shoot- 
ing technicolor. I had shown him 
some of my own pictures, stills and 


movies, and he found them un- 


usually good for an amateur. He 
decided that my experience in pho- 


tography would be a great help. 

This interview of a year ago had 
faded deep back in 
my memory. It had 
been replaced by the 
usual worries that 
harass every mis- 
sionary in Africa. ] 
had never expected 
a follow-up by the 
Americans on their 
venture in the Con- 
go. But today they 
were back again, in 
force this time, and 
ready for the serious 
business of taking 
pictures. 


June, 1951. 
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Before I could get over my sur- 
prise, Mr. Marton read off his list 
of paraphernalia to be obtained: 
102 war spears, a royal headdress 
and scepter for the movie “king,” 
100 loincloths, authentic — battle 
shields, a royal palace and court- 
yard, amulets, beads, drums, and 
many other objects that would have 
to be made on the spot or obtained 
directly from our natives. 

Would it be possible to find all 
this? I thought so. I had at my 
service two old-timers who had 
begged for work a couple of years 
ago. They were blacksmiths, so I 
had set them to making hoes and 
axes for the mission. They proved 
good, and I figured it wouldn't be 
hard for them to turn out some of 
the objects required for the movies. 


However, time was a factor. I need- 
ed several months to produce the 
necessary equipment. “We are go- 
ing back to Kenya for a while after 
we choose our actors among your 
Watusi people,” Mr. Marton told 
me. “We hope to return here the 


first week of December to start 
shooting the picture.” 

During the next few weeks my 
actions were unusual for a mission- 
ary. Some natives thought I was 
suffering from sunstroke. Others 
wondered if the Fathers weren’t 
organizing an army to take over 
the whole Ruanda kingdom! Spears, 
shields, bows and arrows, war 
drums, royal drums, dance drums! 
From village to village my men 
went looking for these objecrs, buy- 
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ing them from the people and 
bringing them back to the mission. 
The place looked like an arsenal. 
I had difficulty reassuring the old 
folks that this concentration of 
weapons was merely the prepara- 
tion of a make-believe battle to 
please the Americans. 

Some distance away across the 
valley, another group of natives un- 
der the direction of the royal archi- 
tect Mikarago were feverishly active 
in building the palace of the 
Mwami-king, making it an exact 
replica of the palace of Musinga, 
who lived at the time the action of 
King Solomon's Mines supposedly 
took place. The old natives them- 
selves, whose memory suddenly re- 
called their glorious days of the 
past, perked up with pride at sight 
of the palace. 

There was one snag that I had 
overlooked, and I wondered how 
the Americans would bypass it. Un- 
til a few years ago, the Ruanda 
men were proud of their fan-shaped 
hair-dos. For sanitary reasons, the 
present king ordered every man to 
discard this elegant coiffure and cut 
the hair close, as most African 
tribes are now doing. But for King 
Solomon's Mines it was necessary 
that the actors appear with the 
former hair-do, which takes years 
to grow. When I mentioned this 
difficulty to Mr. Marton, he merely 
smiled. A cable to Hollywood 
brought over in no time whole 
crates of Ruanda hair-dos. What the 
natives had discarded 15 years ago, 
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the costume shops in Hollywood 
had imitated to perfection. 

When producer Andrew Marton 
arrived, accompanied by Compton 
Bennett, Mack d’Agostino, and the 
50-odd members of MGM’s African 
expedition, the props were com- 
plete. A few days later, with the 
cameras in position and the actors 
dressed for the take, Mr. Bennett 
invited me to the location along 
with some government officials 
from near-by Astrida. He congratu- 
lated me on the beautiful settings 
of the royal palace, built on a hill- 
top which came into view from al- 
‘most a mile away. Five hundred 
natives, chosen from among the 
tallest and the best looking of the 
giant Watusi, were awaiting their 
cue to start the performance. The 
royal dancers, beautiful in their cos- 
tumes of snow-white feathers, leop- 
ard skins, and tinkling ankle bells, 
were rehearsing with their leader. 
In a far corner of the set Stewart 
Granger, Deborah Kerr, and Rich- 
ard Carlson were talking with the 
Resident of Ruanda. 

“Action!” cries Marton. There’s 
a hush among the crowd, then si- 
lence. At a given signal, the dancers 
begin their performance while the 
cameras grind away and the over- 
hanging microphones record the 
actual sound. Retakes are necessary. 
Bennett insists on more jingles 
from those bells, and fiercer expres- 
sions on the faces of the young 
dancers. Butara, the leader of the 
troop, admits he’s fed up with this 
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seemingly useless strutting in front 
of machines. But he knows that the 
Americans will pay him well, and 
he’s willing to go through with it 
until the end. Commands were not 
always understood; the louder the 
cries of the directors, the wider 
were the grins of the Watusi, who 
remained perfectly calm and kept 
right on dancing until the inter- 
preter gave a sign, which was im- 
mediately obeyed. 

Those among you who have seen 
King Solomon’s Mines recall the 
duel between the rightful prince 
and the imposter who had assumed 
the kingship at the royal court. It 
ended with the death of the im- 
poster, who is mortally wounded 
by a spear. The native chosen for 
this act was amused when ketchup 
was poured on his chest to give the 
appearance of blood. “They paid 
me for lying down part of the day. 
What an easy job!” he said to me 
afterwards. 

When part of the cast was about 
to leave by plane for Kenya, where 
certain scenes had to be filmed, one 
of the men held back. He refused 
to embark. He preferred the safety 
of his hut to the risking of his 
life in the “flying bird.” They asked 
me to go to work on him. It was 
useless until the company agreed 
to pay him an extra herd of cattle 
for the trip! 

The visit of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s expedition to Ruanda 
served as a good-will tour. The 
Americans seemed to enjoy every 
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moment of their stay in this coun- 
try. On Christmas eve, I invited 
the whole cast to the mission for 
the midnight Mass, at which Bishop 
Deprimoz, our vicar apostolic, pon- 
tificated. Our Christians were edi- 
fied to see some of the location men 
piously receive Communion. And 
the attending group of Americans 
were no less impressed to see the 
crowd of faithful filling the church, 
most of them coming forward to 
receive Communion. 

I hope that Hollywood will soon 


return to the Congo; there is no 
better country for shooting color 
film. African history abounds with 
untold sagas that would make in- 
teresting scenarios. The mere read- 
ing about the early days of our mis- 
sions in Central Africa is more cap- 
tivating than any novel on today’s 
list of best sellers. The slave trade, 
witchcraft, tyrant rulers, the mar- 
tyrs of Uganda, and the bishop who 
became king of the Babemba tribe 
are all subjects which would make 
excellent films. 
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The price of glory in 1815 in England is taxes on the ermine which decorates 
the judge and the rope which hangs the criminal, on the poor man’s salt and 
the rich man’s spices, on the brass nails of the coffin and the ribands of the 
bride. The schoolboy whips his taxed top, the beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid 7%, into a spoon that has paid 15%, 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22%, and expires 
into the arms of an apothecary who has paid a license of £100 tor the privi- 
lege of putting him to death. 

Sidney Smith quoted in The Age of Elegance by Arthur Bryant (Harpers. 1950. $4.50). 


+ 
“° 


And in 1951 


CH xry SuBuRBAN is aroused in the morning by his alarm clock (price $6, 
plus $1.32 tax). He walks across the floor of his $8,000 house (annual property 
tax $240) and switches on the electricity (34%¢ tax on each dollar of his 
monthly bill) which lights the bulb (price 20¢, plus 2¢ tax). Hardly a thing 
Henry touches is not taxed: cuff links (price $3.50, plus 77¢ tax), toaster (price 
$20.50, plus $1.74 tax), refrigerator (price $300, tax $25.52), cigarette (price 
per pack 10¢, plus 7¢ federal tax, plus 4¢ state tax). Even Henry’s wife, 
whom he kisses good-by, cost Henry a $2 marriage license, to say nothing of 
the tax on the lipstick he wipes off. 

Roswell Magill in the Saturday Evening Post (1 Sept. ’51). 





U.S. Senate from the Inside 


& = : 
Former Feporter, now senator from Michigan, 
gives his new point of view 


By BLAIR MOODY 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


roM inside, the U.S. Senate 

looks very different—even 

to one who has watched it 
closely from the press gallery for 18 
years. I found this out on my first 
roll call. 

To the onlooker, the Senate seems 
like a leisurely gentlemen’s club. 
The Senate takes ten months a year 
to do a three months’ job. 
Members enjoy free hair- 
cuts, and engage in bitter 
but quickly forgotten flare- 
ups. They customarily prac- 
tice a unique form of mu- 
tual insult, by neglecting to 
stay around and listen to 
each others’ speeches. 

From the gallery, the 
Senate looks like a body 
whose own rules frequent- 
ly tie it into knots. It is an 
organization that can turn 
a 500-word argument into 
a tintinnabulation of 10,000 
silvery phrases. It enjoys a 
singular code of intramural 
courtesy among men who 
endeavor regularly to chop 
up one another into politi- 
cal hamburger. 

Senators are popularly 


supposed to have worries only ome 
year in six. That’s when they stand 
for re-election. This, theoretically, 
leaves them with plenty of time to 
think over the problems of the 
expert before 
each issue reaches the point of ded- 
sion. The press gallery doesn’t be- 
lieve that any of the senators fs 
exactly overworked. 

Not all these impressions 
are wrong. But it is suf 
prising how the perspective 
changes when the same sét 

; from 


and become 


wi rid 


of facts is viewed 
within the Senate. 
My education as a set 
ator began with my first 
roll call. The issue was 
whether the MacArthur 
hearings should be open of 
closed. As a newspaper 
man I have always been 
for open covenants openly 
arrived at. My instinct was 
that the MacArthur ques- 
tion had become political. 
I believed the country 
should have every scrap of 
information about it. 
The vote was going to 
be close. (On the first and 


*New York City. Aug. 5, 1951. 9 
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crucial roll call it was 42-40.) As I 
entered the chamber, a Republican 
from the Eastern “internationalist 
belt,” said casually, “You're not go- 
ing to vote to clese these hearings, 
are you?” 

As a new senator, just hiring my 
staff, I had been forced to miss the 
outline of the case. I told my Re- 
publican friend, “I don’t see how I 
can. But I’m going to find out about 
it new.” 

I walked down the aisle to talk 
with the majority leader, Sen. Ern- 
est W. McFarland of Arizona. One 
of the sharpest changes of opinion 
resulting from my move from gal- 
lery to floor was in my attitude to- 
ward McFarland. As a reporter I 
rated him a good fellow and a 
pretty fair choice for the leadership. 
From the floor he is tops on both 
counts. He knows how to handle 
men. Several of my old colleagues 
upstairs asked me later whether I 
had gone down to get my march- 
ing orders. It was just the opposite. 

I whispered in his ear, “Ernest, 
I hate to leave you on my first vote. 
But I don’t see how I can vote for 
closed hearings. You know my 
newspaper background. Why don’t 
we open them up?” 

Here defection which 
might reverse the result of the roll 
call. McFarland never batted an 
eye. He whispered, behind the back 
of his hand, “That’s all right, Blair. 
I'll never ask you to vote against 
your convictions.” Then he added, 
“This vote is Dick 


Wds a 


not political. 
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Russell is absolutely adamant that 
it would be impossible to conduct 
these hearings in the open without 
letting information out to the ene- 
my. Vote as you like, but I'd advise 
you to talk with Dick.” 

Back up the aisle, | expressed my 
position to the senator from Geor- 
gia. “That's all right, Blair,” he 
said. “We're all independent around 
here. Heaven knows, I’m off the 
reservation often enough.” 

I asked Russell to come out into 
the cloakroom and explain why he 
felt the hearings could not be open- 
ed. He pointed out that all of our 
secret war plans, all of the private 
tele-conversations between MacAr- 
thur and the joint chiefs of staff 
had been asked for by the commit- 
tee. It wouldn’t be possible, Russell 
argued, to run the hearings open up 
to a point—with the Senate caucus 
room jammed and the klieg lights 
glaring and television cameras roll- 
ing—then shoo everybody out while 
General MacArthur or General 
Bradley or Admiral Sherman dis- 
closed a bit of secret information, 
then herd the crowd back in. The 
story of our policy in the Pacific, as 
each witness saw it, was a single 
piece. If he could not speak freely, 
the hearings would be worthless. 

“Tass [the Russian news agency | 
has ordered a transcript of these 
hearings,” Senator Russell told me. 
He explained the system by which 
verbatim coverage of these hear- 
ings, with only vital secrets deleted, 
were quickly made available to the 
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press. “I’m not going to let them 
have any of our war secrets with 
my vote,” Russell said. I decided 
Russell was right. 

No one had tried to pressure me 
or even asked me to change my 
vote during those hours “off the 
reservation.” And my respect for 
the judgment of the Senate leader- 
ship had been enhanced. 

I have found that to be the sys- 
tem in this “gentlemen’s club.” The 
leadership explains the situation, 
but you make up your own mind. 
If you cannot go along, the leaders 
assume you have your own reasons 
and respect your right of independ- 
ence. 

Another example. I have been 
critical for years of the sparse at- 
tendance on the floor during all but 
final phases of a debate, even on 
many important issues. As a news- 
paper man, I often found myself 
interested in the presentation of 
some senator, obviously obsessed 
with his subject, informed, analyz- 
ing it well. More than once, from 
the gallery, I thought that if these 
statesmen would only stay on the 
i0b and listen to one another, some 
of their votes would be cast more 
intelligently. 

Yet, since my appointment to the 
Senate, I have found it difficult to 
spend time on the floor. A number 
of important matters have been 
presented in debate by senators for 
whose views I have the greatest 
respect, but I have been able to hear 
them only in part. Nor has it been, 
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as I sometimes faintly suspected of 
other senators, that I’ve been spend- 
ing my afternoons at the ball park. 
To keep up with what has been 
going on, I’ve had to assign two 
members of my staff to capsuling, 
on a sheet or two of paper, what 
has been said by the leading pro- 
ponents and opponents of each is- 
sue. This system has seemed very 
unsatisfactory to me. I'd like to hear 
in full the arguments for and 
against each proposal on which I 
must vote. There just isn’t time. 
The core of the Senate is its com- 
mittee system. In committee assign- 
ments, the Democratic leadership 
gave me far greater recognition 
than I had any right to expect. J 
was assigned to Banking and Cur 
rency—which put me squarely into 
the anti-inflation fight, a welcome 


opportunity —and Executive Ex 


penditures. This last was equally 
welcome because I believe Congress 
will not make real progress in save 
ing money until it alters its budget 
ing system. 

When I was named to the banke 
ing committee, a series of pro-inflae 
tion witnesses were being heard. In 
order to cross-examine such wit 
nesses, it was necessary for me to 
attend the committee meetings. The 
meetings start at either 10 or 10:30. 
But the expenditures committee has 
been meeting at the same time as 
the banking committee. When the 
banking group gathers at 10:30, it 
is sometimes possible to attend ex- 
penditures for half an hour. Before 
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being named to any committee, I 
had attended all of every session 
of the hearings on MacArthur and 
the Far East. But with my two 
committees running, my 
nity to hear the joint chiefs of staff 


oOpport u- 


and others was limited. 

The day starts early. I try to see 
all the people from my state who 
come in to see me, even if only for 
a moment. That means that the 


only time to transact office business 
is before 9 a.m. or late at night. I 
have been reaching my office, on 
most days, shortly after 8, and for 
a few days it had to be at 7 a.m. 
My newspaper colleagues will rec- 
ognize this as a substantial depar- 


ture from custom. 

Surprising to a former newspaper 
man is the misquotation that be- 
comes a senator’s lot. I told a recent 
meeting of the Detroit Bar associa- 


tion, during an appeal for a return 
to an unpartisan foreign policy, 
that the extreme right often plays 
into the hands of the extreme left. 
I was quoted as saying Republicans 
are as bad as communists. Obvious- 
ly, the reporter had not been at the 
meeting but had taken the word 
of a judge whose thinking lies 
slightly to the right of Louis XIV. 
A correction was quickly and gen- 
erously made, but I think I under- 
stand a bit better now the impact 
of a news story on a public man’s 
appetite for breakfast. 

I am conscious of many  short- 
comings as a newspaper man, but 
during 28 years in the profession 
I can never remember having been 
accused of laziness. Even so, I have 
never worked so hard nor so long 
in my life as during these months 
as a senator. 





Siberians, Please Note 

We are familiar with Shakespeare's lover “sighing like a furnace with a 
woeful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” But here is something new. 
A young man behind the iron curtain, one Oldrich Adamec, writes in the 
Prague paper Lidove Noviny of his love of nature. He asks why the con- 
templation of flowers, bees, and meadows makes man so happy. This question 
Adamec then answers, in part, as follows: “In the evening, when you listen 
to the night and look at the starry skies, it seems to you that Stalin’s smiling 
eyes are looking at you full of love, goodness, and justice. The whole sky is 
full of Stalin’s eyes, his thoughts, his movements and his words. We love 
thee, oh thou sky of Stalin. How immeasurably we love thee! Thou ever 
shinest above our heads. We inhale thee, because we need thee to live, because 

thou art our sun, our warmth, our blood.” 
The Redemptorist Record (March-April ’51). 











The squeak of wood on wood died out with the 
thunder of the herds 


Red River Carts and the Buffalo 


By VERA KELSEY 


Condensed from a book* 


NE chill October dawn in 
1803 an expedition — left 
Pembina in the Red River 

valley to visit Pembina Mountain 

to barter trinkets for pelts with the 

Indians. At its head the guide led 

two Indian ponies harnessed to a 

small, open box mounted on two 

wooden wheels. There were two 
other carts like his. The successful 
60-mile round trip of the carts revo- 
lutionized the buffalo hunt, the fur 
trade, and life in both the Amer- 
ican and British Northwest. 
Never before or since has the like 
of the carts been seen. From the 
light box set on solid 


original 


*Red River Runs North! 
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wheels, the Red River cart evolved 
into a freighter, with a capacity of 
800 pounds, mounted on spoked 
wheels six or seven feet in diameter. 
The higher the wheels, the better 
for crossing marshes and muddy 
streams. 

The carts were made entirely of 
wood. The only tools necessary to 
construct one were an ax and an 
auger. With a strip of green buffalo 
hide, repairs could be made on any 
part at any time. The crude har- 
ness, first for Indian ponies, then 
for oxen, could also be shaped from 
green hide. All Red River carts had 
endurance and a shrill, incessant 
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squeal in each wheel. The noise 
ended church services, assemblies, 
even conversations, hours before a 
train of several hundred carts would 
come into view. 

With these simple wooden ve- 
hicles, a thousand slaughtered buf- 
falo could be moved in one after- 
noon. No longer was there need to 
wait for open water to transport 
trade goods, supplies, and_ pelts. 
Each summer from Red River set- 
tlement and Pembina hundreds of 
carts left for all parts of the North- 
west. Before returning, some would 
cover more than 3,000 miles. 

After 1844, cart-train routes were 
not trails but ways. From Pembina 
to St. Paul, there were three—the 
West Plains trail, East Plains trail, 
and Woods trail. From Pembina 
to Red River settlement, the trains, 
depending on the wetness of the 
season, followed the river or spread 
all over the prairies. 

Creeping along at 15 to 20 miles 
a day, a Pembina cart train re- 
quired six weeks to two months 
to reach St. Paul. As cart capacity 
increased, the trains lengthened. By 
1854, Red River settlement alone 
had 1,500 carts traveling to St. Paul. 
Four vears later, settlement and 
Pembina were sending 6,000 carts 
south annually. 

Because the outdoor, adventur- 
ous, not to say dangerous life ap- 
pealed to them, French-Canadians 
and Metis (half-breeds) took to 
carting like ducks to water. So did 
families. An 


their 800-cart train 
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might include 1,300 men, women, 
and children. Constant threat of 
prairie Sioux called for strict disci- 
pline and organization. Each train 
had its governor. Carts were di- 
vided into parishes, each under its 
captain. Every three carts had a 
driver. 

Starting at dawn, trains would 
travel until midafternoon, when the 
governor hoisted a flag to signal 
time and place to camp. Then the 
carts lined up in a rough circle, 
wheel to wheel, to form a barrier 
impassable to man or beast. Inside 
the enclosure, 100 or more teepees 
for family men were whisked up. 
Other drivers draped buffalo hides 
over their carts to lodge comfort- 
ably beneath. Until dark, animals 
grazed freely, then were herded in- 
side, the entrance sealed. Through- 
out the night, 30 to 40 men stood 
guard. 

With plenty of pemmican and 
dried beef supplied, with game 
everywhere, the cart voyageurs were 
the happiest people on earth. On 
the trail, round campfires at night, 
they sang incessantly. For hours 
they danced or engaged in trials of 
strength. And for their further 
peace of mind, priests always ac- 
companied the trains to conduct 
brief services morning and _ night, 
and to offer Mass on Sundays. 

The first six-cart train in 1844 
carried only $1,400 in pelts to St. 
Paul, but left some $12,000 for mer- 
chandise in the tills. Within 20 
years, trains annually hauled more 
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than $250,000 in raw pelts, to say 
nothing of pemmican, buffalo robes, 
foodstuffs, and other goods. Profits 
on these combined with the Red 
Riverites’ lavish buying each year 
represented more than $1 million to 
St. Paul traders and merchants. 

For 30 years, Red River carts 
pumped life and wealth into St. 
Paul. And for a decade longer, they 
continued to serve buffalo hunters 
and fur traders, particularly in the 
British Northwest. Then, one by 
one, used as fuel for camp and 
home fires, the carts disappeared. 

The buffalo brought this unique 
vehicle out of obscurity, and re- 
turned it to oblivion. The buffalo’s 
physical, social, political and eco- 
nomic impact on Red River valley 
tops that of any other animal, in- 
cluding man. Buffalo bones and 
flesh, deposited by millions of tons 
over centuries of time, had enriched 
the very soil. The great beasts were 
the main source of food, clothing 
and shelter for the ferocious prairie 
Sioux. 

Yet French and early English 
regimes ignored the brown herds. 
Attention did not swing to the buf- 
falo until the 1820’s when supplies 
of beaver and other small fur-bear- 
ing animals began to decline and 
fur fashions began to change in Eu- 
rope. Within ten years, then, more 
than 184,000 buffalo robes in one 
season floated down the Mississippi 
to St. Louis. American dinner ta- 
bles clamored for buffalo tongues 
and steaks. Many uses developed 
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for buffalo tallow. But the primary 
demand was for pemmican. 

Orders came in from all over the 
British and American fur country; 
from the East coast; from Ger- 
many, which found it the perfect 
food for its armies; from other 
countries in Northern Europe. As 
exporters joined the fur traders in 
all-out competition, pemmican 
manufacture at Pembina entered 
the realm of big business. 

Opening of this world market 
galvanized Red River Indians and 
half-breeds on both sides of the 
boundary. Tribesmen always had 
considered trapping small animals 
a nuisance. But long, exhilarating 
trips on horseback with large bands 
of fellow hunters, the thrills and 
dangers of the hunt, and the glory 
and feasting afterward, were the 
breath of life to them. Buffalo 
covered the prairies to every point 
of the compass as far as the eye 
could see. They came in such 
numbers that Indians, ear to the 
ground, could hear their trampling 
more than 20 miles in the distanee. 

But even ten buffalo robes, 
packed in a press, made so large 
and heavy a bundle that two men 
were required to handle it. No 
existing means of transportation 
was adequate. The Red River cart 
was the answer. 

By 1820, the settlement was 
sending 540 carts to Pembina for 
the spring hunt; within a few years, 
1,200. Hudson's Bay traders oper- 
ated south of the boundary as a 
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matter of course. By 1856, as one 
British pen phrased it, “Pembina 
had become well established as the 
Canadian base.” Demand for buf- 
falo robes and products so out- 
moded the fur trade that John 
Jacob Astor disposed of his Amer- 
ican Fur Co. No matter. Red 
River prairies now became the 
equivalent of interior Africa to- 
day, a big-game hunters’ mecca 
which drew sportsmen from all 
over the world. 

And a buffalo hunt was some- 
thing to experience. Each hunter 
rode an ordinary Indian pony, but 
led two or three blooded and highly 
traimed buffalo runners. The air 
rang with songs and the squeals 
of ¢art wheels. Before the train 
reached its final camp, scouts al- 


ready were far ahead spotting the 
herds. Excitement was at such a 
pitch that long before the following 
dawn, every hunter, mounted on 
his best runner, was ready. 

That all might have an equal 
chance, officials rode ahead on the 


slowest horses. Until word was 
given, no one could pass them. As 
soon as the herd was sighted, a halt 
was called for final instructions. 
Again the officials rode ahead. Be- 
hind them now, hundreds of hunt- 
ers moved abreast in a great cres- 
cent that the “surround” might be 
as complete as possible. As sus- 
pense mounted, all insensibly in- 
creased their pace to a full gallop. 
Excited as their riders, the horses 
raced along, heads erect, eyes on the 
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upraised arm of the president. Not 
until he was within 400 or 500 
yards of the quarry would that arm 
drop. 

“Now!” 

Already alarmed, the buffalo 
would be pawing the ground, curv- 
ing their brief tails, and gathering 
in a milling mass. Suddenly they 
were off: cows first, bulls in a com- 
pact, protecting phalanx at their 
heels. Within moments, the fastest 
runners had borne their riders into 
the heart of the fleeing herd. Dust 
and smoke-blackened air was aroar 
with the thunder of pounding 
hoofs, clashing horns, bellowing, 
gunfire. 

Soon cows began to fall out, 
blood pouring from wounds. Oc- 
casionally, a wounded bull pivoted 
to charge. The rider’s expert mount 
swerved and turned to give him 
another chance for a shot. By the 
time pursued and pursuers vanished 
over the horizon and pandemonium 
dimmed to silence, hundreds to 
thousands of brown bodies lay still 
beneath settling dust clouds. 

Even the best buffalo runners 
sometimes stumbled into badger 
holes. Hunters riding at full speed 
spit bullets into clumsy muzzle 
loaders, fired without lifting gun 
to shoulder. Bullets crisscrossed in 
all directions. Yet though the sport 
was alive with perils, fatalities were 
few. 

The one to two-hour pursuit was 
but a prelude to the day’s real hunt. 
As soon as the president signaled, 
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each hunter had to work backward 
to identify, strip the robes, and hack 
off the meat of his own kill, before 
darkness, wolves and crows ren- 
dered his labor futile. Eye, judg- 
ment, and memory combined to 
tell him where each beast had 
fallen. 

As the men worked, carts crawled 
back and forth between field and 
camp. Women slashed the meat 
into long strips, pressed it by hand 
to quarter-inch thickness, and hung 
it to dry on improvised wooden 
frames. Meat from the tenderloin, 
hump, and undershoulders was 
tied into 60-pound bundles for 
winter use. The rest was flayed to 
powder to be used in pemmican. 
Skins unfit for robes were scraped 
to be made into clothing. Bones 
were broken, and boiled for their 
marrow. Tongues were sold on 
the spot to traders who first salted, 
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then painted them with molasses 
to a dark, smoky color. 

Even so, waste was enormous. 
The hunt that surpassed all others 
in importance, size, and waste was 
the Red River settlement’s spring 
drive of 1840. For 19 days more than 
4,000 people, with 1,200 carts and 
500 dogs, ascended West Plains trail 
to make the final camp on the Shey- 
enne river. Three weeks later they 
returned home with 1,089,000 
pounds of beef. Though this rep- 
resented 200 pounds for every man, 
woman, and child in the train, it 
was but a fraction of the food left 
on the field. 

The result of such prolonged 
profligacy was inevitable. While 
each year Red River trains bearing 
buffalo robes and products to St. 
Paul lengthened, the herds grew 
smaller. After 1870, buffalo came no 
more to Red River valley. 





Those Women 
Comeptan Garry Moors says that the first lie detector was made out of the 
rib of a man—and no improvement has ever been made on the original 
machine. Chicago Sunday Tribune (29 July ’51). 


Awoman posed for a picture in front of the fallen pillars of an ancient temple 
in Greece. “Don’t get the car into the picture,” she instructed the photographer, 
“or my husband will think that I ran into the place.” — The Envoy (June ’51). 


You wouldn’t swap your home and family for anything else in the world 
when the madam says greying and receding hair makes you look distin- 
guished; or when Junior describes the new girl in town as being almost as 
pretty as mom; or when you put on a yellow necktie and your wife says she 


likes color on you instead of telling you truthfully that it’s pretty loud. 
Fountain Inn Tribune (14 July 51). 











He fought off sharks, exhaustion, 
and despair 


Man Overboard 


By TED SIERKS 


Condensed from Life* 


Aboard the 72-foot cutter 
L’Apache, running second in the 
annual open ocean race from Los 
Angeles to Honolulu, was a 40-year- 
old photographer named Ted Sierks. 
On July 11, Sterks toppled over- 
board. For one and a half days, 
while an escort carrier, four de- 
stroyers, three destroyer escorts, six 
yachts and a B-17 searched for him, 
hie bobbed about in mid-Pacific sup- 
ported only by a small life preserver. 


t happened at 7:30 am. I 
remember the brief, flashing 
moment and the long, drag- 


ging hours that followed even bet- 


ter than I do the time since, because 
I was convinced that those hours 
would be my last. 

There was a strong wind, and 
our cutter, Mr. and Mrs. Clare 
Brunson’s L’ Apache, was_ boiling 
along at a good 10 knots. We had 
the wind with us. Our huge main- 
sail and big ballooning spinnaker 
up forward were straining under 
its force. With our boom out over 
the sea, we watched anxiously as 
the waves reached up nearer and 


*Time ¢ 


nearer on each roll. Then a big 
one hit the boom with a smack that 
broke the tackle. To fix it, we 
hauled the boom in as close to the 
cutter’s side as we dared. I reached 
out across the roiling water to fix it. 
One heavy, smashing wave, a tip- 
ping roll of the L’Apache, and I 
was in the water. 

I surfaced immediately and swam 
for the stern of the cutter. She was 
dragging her log, a device on a 
line put out to calculate speeds, 
and I made a desperate grab for 
it. I caught it, but the thing has a 
set of spinning blades on the end. 
The blades cut my fingers and 
gashed my wrists. I held on, how- 
ever, until the light cotton line 
parted. Someone tossed me a life 
preserver. I got to it. As I wrig- 
gled my arms through the ring 
buoy, I watched the crew trying 
to come about. With that big 
spinnaker, it took time; they had 
to get it down before they could 
come into the wind. 

By that time we had become too 
far separated. I could barely make 
out her tall mast as she pitched 
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through the waves about 200 yards 
from me, and it was impossible 
for them to make me out. L’ Apache 
stayed in the area, searching back 
and forth for three hours. But al- 
ready the strong wind and current 
were carrying me away. 

Finally, the cutter disappeared 
from view. I prayed. I probably 
prayed more during those 30 hours 
than in my whole lifetime. I re- 
viewed my life, too, as they say 
you always do. There was nothing 
else to do. Here I was, 2,400 miles 
from Los Angeles harbor and 840 
miles. from Honolulu. North: the 
‘Aleutians; South: Antarctica. I 
was out of the shipping lanes too, 
up in a seldom-traveled part of 
the Pacific where we had headed 
for the best winds. I calculated the 
chances against me as a million to 
one. I pulled off my heavy rubber 
boots and dragging pants. In my 
long woolen underwear I felt no 
colder, but a lot lighter. The ring 
buoy bobbed on the waves and 
jerked my shoulders ceaselessly. 
Whitecaps smacked me in the face. 
Blood from my fingers and wrists 
oozed into the water. That, I sup- 
pose, is what attracted the shark. 

The first I knew of him was 
when he shot up rom below. He 


made a pass at my feet, hanging 
white and watersoaked below me. 
I saw him in the split second’s 
time to jerk my feet out of his 
path. He did not flash on by me 


though. As I kicked out to try 


to frighten him away (the way 


they tell you to do in the books), 
I actually barked my shins on his 
rough hide. He whisked away to 
make another pass. 

How I did what I did next, I'll 
never know. But I hardly had any 
choice. When the shark came cir- 
cling back after me, I made a pass 
at him with the knife that, by 
God-given fortune, I had in my 
belt when I went overboard. He 
came so close and so slowly that I 
actually got the knife into him, 
right near the backbone. It slowed 
him enough so I could grab him 
by the tail and get in another sharp 
stab. This time he thrashed over 
onto his back to get his underslung 
jaws at me, but he also exposed 
that pale, vulnerable underbelly. 
One slashing stroke of the knife 
ripped it open. A gushing swirl 
of blood and he was gone. He did 
not come back. 

But other sharks would, as soon 
as the blood spread a little. I swam 
away, as fast and far as I could. By 
this time it was sundown. I had had 
the night watch on L’Apache be- 
fore going over, and after the day 
in the water and the tangle with 
the shark, I was exhausted. My 
skin had become a dead white, and 
although the water was not es- 
pecially cold, I ached all over. My 
tongue felt like sandpaper, and the 
salt water had given me an agoniz- 
ing thirst. Try as I would, I could 
not keep my head up. I wonder 
now at the resignation with which 
I accepted this. 
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I prayed for what I was sure 
would be the last time. It was the 
Lord’s Prayer. I remember that I 
changed it to “my life’s trespasses” 
instead of just “trespasses.” Then 
I let my head sink down onto the 
life preserver. Something deep in- 
side my subconscious seemed to 
rise within me, and I could have 
sworn that I distinctly heard a 
Voice “Don’t give up, you 
weakling!” Almost involuntarily 
I straightened up. And as I gagged 
and coughed the water out of my 
mouth and nose I saw, directly in 
front of me and about a mile up- 
wind, a glare that lit up the whole 
sky. For a split second I did not 
realize what it was: a parachute 
flare. Under it, ] made out search- 
lights poking their long fingers 
across the water. The Navy was 
looking for me. 

Those are the few minutes I re- 
member most clearly: the last pray- 
er; the angry, noisy sea; the chok- 


Say, 


ing, panicky sensation as water gets 
into the lungs; that voice I was 
sure I heard; and then the bril- 
liant light in the sky. It was an 
eerie thing, out there, as I was in 
the middle of the measureless, 
timeless sea. 

But the thought that there was 
still a chance brought me back to 
reality fast. I fought to keep erect 
in the tossing ring buoy. A tiny 
light was attached to it, put there 
to help rescuers at night. I flashed 
it on, but no Even 
when a plane passed by, within a 


one saw it. 
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mile of me, no one noticed my 
feeble little light flashing like a 
firefly. Then a giant wave swept 
me under. When I bobbed up 
again, the light had failed. 

But those ships were still over 
there. They were not so far away, 
it seemed, now, and they were still 
crisscrossing about. I even started 
to swim a little, crawfishing to- 
ward them. Two of the ships came 
in my direction, but both passed 
me by. One was about 200 yards 
away. I yelled my lungs out, but 
no one heard me. An hour later, 
another ship came toward me, 
straight toward me, while I alter- 
nately yelled and cheered. On she 
came until I could make out dis- 
tinctly the line of her big bow 
slicing through the waves. She 
was within an eighth of a mile 
when suddenly she turned around 
and went downwind. Soon all the 
lights were gone. I was alone again. 

One more, though remote, 
chance remained. By daylight the 
ships would be back. So I waited. 
Glowing, phosphorescent jellyfish 
came floating up from below to 
sting my bare feet. A pilot fish 
nosed toward me, then ducked 
away when I stabbed at him with 
my knife. Then with the dawn 
came the ships. Again they came 
up close, but not close enough, and 
sailed away. 

I did not have time to get dis- 
couraged though. Although I had 
once been ready to resign myself 
to drowning, I still could not give 
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in to the sharks. Two more came 
into view. The first was a big ten- 
footer. He swept at me, belly up, 
trying to swipe off my feet with 
his gaping jaw. I yanked them out 
of the way and got my knife into 
him once. He did not come back. 
The other one looked to be about 
eight feet long. He was more pa- 
tient. He lay there in the water 
just out of reach, gliding slowly 
in toward me when my_ head 
dropped. The metal light attached 
to the ring buoy, though it had 
not brought me rescue, then saved 
my life just the same. I looped my 
feet up onto it. And when the shark 
struck, his great teeth clanked 
against the hard metal. He swam 
off and kept his distance. 

By now it was one in the after- 
noon. I had been in the water 30 
hours, without sleep two nights. 
I could stand it no longer. At this 
last moment I saw the two destroy- 
er escorts, steaming along slowly, 
headed for home but still searching. 
This time I was right in line with 
their course. This time they could 
not possibly pass me by. 

They came so close that I could 
see the whole ship’s company lin- 
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ing the rail and searching the sur- 
face of the ocean. But they did not 
see me. I shouted across the narrow 
stretch of water. This time, finally, 
a man on the foredeck of one of 
the ships keard me. He spun about 
and looked straight in my direc- 
tion. Then I knew they had finally 
found me. 

It was hard for me to believe. 
Here the two ships came, right up 
alongside me. A man stood ready 
with a line. A rope ladder snaked 
down the side of the nearest ship. 
Then the line whirled out across 
the sky and plopped down in the 
water right next to me. I grabbed 
it, and they pulled me toward the 
ship. 

I was surprised to find that I was 
too weak to climb the ladder. A 
sailor plunged in beside me. He 
hoisted me into the arms of two 
others. They started to haul me up 
the ladder. As my legs swung out 
of the water, one last rolling wave 
came in and climbed up the side of 
the ship. It missed me by a few 
inches. It fell back with an angry 
splash as I was hoisted up the 
swinging rope ladder to the ship’s 
deck and safety. 


Descriptive Dialect 


A missionary in Africa, translating the Gospel of John into Songhai, couldn’t 
find a word to express “‘believe.” He took his problem to a native Christian. 
The dark man thought a few minutes, and then suggested, “Doesn’t it mean 


to ‘hear in my heart’?” 


Negro Digest. 














See your work through his eyes, and he'll see you 


Are You Your Boss’s Partner? 


By ROBERT E. MOORE 


Condensed from a book* 


ou have heard salesmen say, 

“If I were running this out- 

fit, Pd...” They usually 
imply that they could do a better 
job than the boss does. They often 
say it belligerently. Very likely they 
were thinking only about their own 
ideas. They were not trying to 
understand the boss and his sales 
objectives at all. 

Spoken belligerently, critically, 
egotistically, “If I were running this 
outfit” is bad medicine. It breeds 
disloyalty. It 
structive thinking. It 
enthusiasm. It makes selling hard 
work. 


short-circults con- 


undermines 


same 
Warm, 


hand, the 
you to a 


On the other 
words can lead 
appreciative understanding of your 
boss. They can help make you 
one of the happiest, most success- 
ful salesmen. It just depends on 
your point of view. 

In your relationship with your 


boss, try to put yourself in his 
Understand his objectives. 
Remember, he actually is working 


place. 


for your When you try 
harder to help him you are helping 
yourself. 

Bill learned the truth of that last 


SUCCESS. 


The Human Side of Selling. 


2 York City 16. Reprinted with permission. 


Copyright, 1951, by Harper & 


statement. He is an ex-Gl. When 
the war was over and he was back 
home, he married Sarah. He got 
a job in a grocery store. 

There were four other salespeople 
in that store, all older than Bill. 
Not one of them worked harder 
than Bill. Bill is a friendly, sincere 
guy who really likes people. Con- 
sequently people like Bill. Yet, 
despite all that, a year went by and 
Bill received only a small increase 
in pay. 

After dinner one evening he 
told Sarah that he was getting a bit 
discouraged. He needed more mon- 
ey so they could buy a house some- 
day; he wondered whether he ever 
could earn enough in that store. 
The four other salespeople -were 
older and had been there longer. 

Fortunately for Bill, Sarah was 
not the sort of wife who would 
say, “Why don’t you tell the old 
boy to give you more money, or 
else...” Nor did she say, “You're 
right, they don’t appreciate you. 
Go on out and find another job.” 
Sarah listened to Bill. Then she 
asked, “What kind of man is your 
boss, Bill?” 

That stopped Bill. He couldn’t 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
502 pp. $3.95. 











ARE YOU YOUR BOSS’S PARTNER? 


answer for a minute. Then he 
said, “Well, Mr. Johnson has work- 
ed hard all his life, I guess. He’s 
in the store every morning before 
any of us gets there and he is still 
there leave. He 
bills and other things home, and 
he and his wife work on them to- 


when we takes 


gether. He’s pretty decent to us, 
but he gets sarcastic sometimes with 
one or two of the boys who come 
in late or when they drop every- 
thing and leave at quitting time. 
I don’t blame him, though; Id feel 
the same way.” 

Sarah said, “Bill, I think you’ve 
got something there!” 

“What do you mean, honey?” 

“Why, you just said that you'd 
feel the same way. Now, if I were 
the boss, ’'d be looking for an as- 


sistant, maybe a partner in my bus- 


iness, who'd feel the same way 
about things as I did. Does that 
make sense, Bill?” 

Bill thought about that for a 
few minutes. Then he exclaimed, 
“Holy cow, Sarah, I think you 
have the answer. I’m going to do 
everything I would do in that store 
if I were the boss. And I know 
where I'll start. 

“Mr. Johnson is a bearcat about 
having everyone in_ the _ store 
promptly at starting time in the 
morning. You know I’m always 
there on the dot. And next to Mr. 
Johnson I’m often the first one in. 
ut beginning tomorrow I’m going 
to get down to the store a halt 
hour ahead of time. Just a hunch. 


We'll see what happens. And say, 
I'll be home 20 or 30 minutes later, 
too.” 

Bill told me that he walked into 
the store the next morning while 
Johnson was going over the vege- 
tables, sorting them, and freshen- 
ing the display for the day. He 
looked up at Bill with a surprised 
smile. “Why, Bill, you’re early this 
morning!” 

“Yes,” Bill’said, “I thought those 
vegetables looked a little sad last 
night, so I decided to come in early 
and look them over. I'll take off 
my coat and be with you in a min- 
ute.” 

Several weeks later Bill arrived 
at the store before Mr. Johnson. 
He was waiting when the boss got 
there. Johnson actually apologized 
for being late. He had slept a bit 
longer than usual. He said, “Bill, 
I think you should have a key to 
the store. You seem to be taking a 
real interest in it. I’ve been telling 
my wife about you, and she would 
like to have you and Sarah over 
for dinner. When can you make 
it?” 

Before another year went by, Mrs. 
Johnson had confided to Sarah that 
she did not want her husband to 
work so hard any more. She 
thought he ought to have a partner, 
someone who was as much inter- 
ested in the business as he. 

Two years ago Bill was begin- 
ning to be so discouraged that he 
thought he might be in the wrong 


selling job. Today he is a partner 
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in a large and profitable grocery 
business. He and Sarah can afford 
to look for that house they wanted. 

What made the difference? Did 


Bill change? Did he suddenly, de- 
velop “selling personality?” Had he 


married the boss’s daughter? 

No. Bill, thanks to  Sarah’s 
thoughtful suggestion, began to 
think about his boss. He began to 
try to understand him and his am- 
bitions for the business. Then Bill 
started to take as much interest as 
he would if he were the boss him- 
self. When he did that, he was in. 

When I drove into a large corner 
gas station one morning after an 
all-night snowstorm, the snow was 
piled about two feet high every- 
where except just in front of the 
gas pumps. Three servicemen were 
standing around a desk in the lit- 
tle office. After one had filled my 
car’s gas tank, I asked, “Why don’t 
you shovel off this snow so more 
customers can drive in?” 

“If we shoveled off the snow to- 
day,” I was told, “it'd be expected 
every time it snows. That is not 


our job! We’re not snow shovelers.” 

The station owners are looking 
for a manager. Any one of those 
servicemen could have the job if 
he followed Bill’s example. 

It’s amazingly easy to move ahead 
in any form of selling—if you just 
think about the Auman side of 
your selling job. Ask yourself to- 
day, “What would I do, how would 
I work at my selling job, if I were 
the boss?” Let your answer guide 
you to greater success in selling, 
whether you work in a retail es- 
tablishment or sell for a whole- 
saler or manufacturer. Many of 
the men who achieved fame and 
fortune in business owe their rapid 
rise to the fact that they went all 
out to help build their employer’s 
business, doing everything they 
could no matter how menial or 
how big. 

The boss is human, too. His 
own success depends on your suc- 
cess. Think about his objectives, 
go all out in helping him by doing 
far more than he expects of you, 
and you're sure to be a success. 


Mosquito-Eating Mosquitoes 


E:cuteen mosquito-eating mosquitoes arrived in Hawaii recently after a 
nine-day journey from their South African home. They will be used to help 
control the forest day mosquito which breeds in great numbers. 

Known as the elephant mosquito in Africa, this insect is cannibalistic, and 
feeds upon the larvae of other mosquitoes. Because of the character of its 


beak it cannot bite humans. 


Marist Missions (May-June ’51). 











Red-occupied Germany unwillingly supplies the labor force for the mines 


Slaves Dig Russian Uranium 


By DR. FRITZ LOEWENTHAL 


Condensed from a book by Albert Konrad Herling* 


Dr. Fritz Loewenthal, a lawyer, joined 
the Communist party of Germany in 
1927. He was elected to the Reichstag 
on the Communist party ticket in 1930. 
He left Germany some days after the 
Reichstag fire, and lived in France and 
the Netherlands for two years. From 
there he went to the Soviet Union, where 
he stayed for 12 years. In 1946 he was 
allowed back into Germany, where he 
became director of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice in the Soviet administration in East- 
ern Germany. The material he presented 
to the UN Commission of Inquiry into 
Forced Labor is essentially that contained 
in his book, Der Neue Geist von Pots- 
dam. What he presents is from personal 
observation and knowledge. 


FTER investigation, I began to 
understand why the world 
had not discovered the slave-labor 
enterprise in Schneeburg, East Ger- 
many. Many thousands, estimates 
range as high as 150,000, work in 
the mines and on the surface with 
the most primitive tools. The pitch- 
blende they gather is sent to the 
Soviet Union in long trains, some 
even by plane. 
The influx of compulsory labor- 


*The Soviet Slave Empire. Copyright, 1951, by the author. 


ers from all of Saxony and beyond 
increased day by day. They were 
immediately set to burrowing for 
pitchblende in the long-abandoned 
mines. Many were without suita- 
ble clothing or adequate tools. 

Like the forced labor in Hitler’s 
armament industries during the 
war, work in the mines is arranged 
through placement orders of the 
labor officials. This is without con- 
sideration for a worker’s health, 
occupation, or family circumstances. 
Laborers have been drafted from 
every level, regardless of suitability: 
office personnel, students, barbers, 
former lawyers, officials—anybody 
with arms and legs. In theory, 
only those from 18 to 45 may 
be taken; actually children under 
14 and men of 65 or more are at 
work. Only when they have a 
baby or children under six years 
old are women exempt from work. 
Housewives are exempt only when 
the household includes two or more 
working members. 

The “norm” demanded by the 
occupation authorities must be 
filled, and filled quickly. If the sup- 
ply falls below this quota, those 
Reprinted with permission of 


Wilfred Funk, Inc., publishers, New York City. 230 pp. $3.75. 25 
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responsible face dismissal or worse. 
The labor office of Dresden alone 
sent 8,000 men to forced labor at 
Aue, and the Leipzig ofhce sent 
many more. The small city of 
Langensalza in Thuringia had to 
supply 800. Many men and whole 
families pack their bags and hold 
themselves in readiness to flee from 
their homes to avoid the labor call. 
A few cases of self-mutilation have 
occurred. If a husband disappears, 
the wife has to take his place. 

The work is extremely danger- 
ous to health. Underground, the 
workers inhale the gaseous disinte- 
gration product which emanates 
from radium. Above ground, they 
inhale uranium dust. Sometimes 
the effect is fatal. 

Inside the mines, I saw that not 
even the most primitive safety ap- 
There was 


pliances were used. 
no dust filtration, no provision 
for supplying air and light. Most 


of the wooden supports in the 
shafts were rotten. The laborers 
had to descend into the depths on 
damp wooden ladders. They had 
to work eight hours without a 
break in muddy passages, often in 
water to the knees, and often in a 
bent position. Before the mines 
were abandoned, horses took the 
minerals to the surface; today, in 
the age of progressive techniques, 
the carts are drawn by men. 
Underground, three shifts drudge 
without interruption; above ground, 
two. Stifling heat or pouring rain 
does not matter. No one asks 


November 


where the workers will get dry 
changes of clothes. Every worker, 
adult or adolescent, man or wom- 
an, must work on Sunday. Only 
about once a month is a free day 
given. 

I saw those weary brigades com- 
ing from the work in clay-smeared 
clothing, high-water boots on their 
legs, steel helmets on their heads, 
their sunken faces gray and dust- 
covered. They looked like the 
slave army of a Pharaoh. 

The number of severe industrial 
accidents, especially those caused 
by falling stones, is extraordinarily 
high. On April 25, 1947, in Pit 3, 
a gallery collapsed, and more than 
20 workers were buried. A few 
days later a bad accident occurred 
in Abraham pit. Two days later 
another happened in the Lautaer 
pit. So it goes day after day. Noth- 
ing at all is being done to protect 
the workers. 

It was soon impossible to get 
enough replacements from the 
male population. So the forced la- 
bor of women and girls was begun 
at the end of April. Among those 


called were pregnant women, moth- | 


ers of small children, and women 
who did not have a pair of shoes. 
They were told that they were be- 


ing sent to the so-called Sulphuric — 


Acid corporation in Marienberg. 
No appeal was allowed. As addi- 
tional compulsion, the women’s ra- 
tion cards were taken from them. 
When they got to Marienberg, they 
had to dig on the dumps in day 


ee sane 


aidinnet aioe <A ire 
* - 
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and night shifts, to exhaustion. 
They received ration cards for 
heavy workers, some additional 
food, and occasionally cigarettes. 
But the rations were insufficient to 
maintain strength. 

The youth brigades sent into the 
Erzgebirge are grouped in units 
of 50. Four to six occupy a room, 
which is furnished with wooden 
beds and cotton sacks, and possibly 
a blanket. For this the rent is 18 
marks a month. Those who work 
underground have ration cards for 
heavy workers; those who work 
on the surface, a second-class card. 
Each receives monthly two pounds 
of meal, a pound and a half of 
groats, barley or noodles, and one 
pound each of butter and meat. 
Also distributed to workers in the 
mines are about two ounces of 
cheese and three of skimmed milk. 
The noon meal, very poor, is reck- 
oned at 60 pfennigs. Since there 
are no vegetables, scurvy threatens. 
The bread tastes 
sour, and causes in- 
testinal difficulties. 

“When we go to 
work,” one young 
man reported to me, 

“we have to climb 
down 722 ladder 
rungs. Then we 
have to dig like mad 
in the bad air for 
hours. If we don’t 
fill the norm, there 
is neither food nor 


pay. When we get 
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to the surface after work, we are 
completely exhausted. The pay is 7 
marks, 20 pfennigs for each shift— 
that is, it’s supposed to be, but pay- 
ment is always delayed for six to 
eight weeks. We have no means of 
cleaning up decently. And the place 
looks just like a prison camp. It is 
surrounded by barbed wire, and we 
are guarded by sentries with auto- 
matic pistols. Those who stay away 
from work are dragged before the 
plant police; with bad luck, they 
get eight to 14 days in the cell. 
“When we come from the pit we 
are soaked with sweat, then we go 
out into the winter cold. I hope I'll 
get pneumonia quickly. That’s the 
only way to escape from here.” 
The workers are driven ruthless- 
ly. The Russian soldiers who act as 
guards continually shout “Davia, 
davia” (“Give, give”), and are 
quick with blows and kicks. If, in 
the opinion of the management, too 
little has been done, food is with- 
held. Often the 
workers do not get 
the warm meal they 
are supposed to have 
after the shift. 
Naturally, illness 
is frequent. But un- 
less the sick have 
open wounds or are 
running a high fe- 
ver, they are consid- 
ered capable of work. 
German _ physicians 
who report such 
“capable workers” 
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as il] are in danger of punishment 
for “sabotage of labor.” If a work- 
er is absent one day without ex- 
cuse, he is given no food scrip for 
three days; if two days, no scrip 
for six days. 

Those who are absent three days 
are turned over to the police, and 
jailed. Then a still worse night- 
mare of suffering unfolds. Prison 
conditions in the Russian-occupied 
zone are, in general, not worthy of 
human beings; but those in the 
prison of Schneeburg are frightful. 
The prison building in its beauti- 
ful parklike surroundings appears 
modern and clean from the out- 
side. Inside, cells with space for 
23 persons are crowded with 83, 
mainly youngsters from 16 to 18, 


who could no longer stand the 
wark in the mines and had tried 
to run away. And how they look- 
ed: pale and wasted, with sunken, 
black-circled eyes and long, shaggy 
hair; wearing layer on layer of 
filthy clothing, their shirts often 
unwashed for months. Many were 
lousy, and plagued by itching skin 
diseases; many had open, unbound 
wounds. The prison physicians, 
barbers, and showers were insuf- 
ficient to handle such a mass; yet 
day by day new prisoners came. 

It is not possible to protest about 
these conditions. The German 
foremen, engineers, and physicians 
have only one answer to any com- 
plaint, “We can do nothing against 
the Russians.” 


Contributions 
—to a City 


Tue very atmosphere of this place in which you start your conference 
is one of peace. This city was named for, and has emulated a saintly 
man of peace (St. Francis of Assisi); a man who lived in poverty while 
performing great acts of charity for the poor, the downtrodden, and 
the afflicted. 





Gov. Earl Warren addressing the delegates in San 
Francisco for the signing of the Japanese Peace treaty. 


—to a Country 


No gift of Rockefeller or Carnegie Foundations, or of any other Chris- 
tian denomination, can equal the gift presented to the American people 
by the Catholic Church. It has nearly 11,000 schools with nearly 3 mil- 
lion pupils who are taught by 95,000 patriotic teachers. Not a single 
atheist teacher is among them. Not a single non-Christian nor non- 


American principle is taught. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover (July ’51). 











Isabel d’Arc pleaded before Popes and kings 


to vindicate her daughter 


The Hlother of St. Joan 


By MARY PURCELL 


Condensed from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record* 


stake in Rouen for heresy on 
May 30, 1431. Her story did 
not end with the burning; rather, 
it closed with a glorious ceremony 
of canonization on May 16, 1920. 
For this, credit must go to her 


J OAN OF ARC was burned at the 


mother, Isabel d’Arc. 

Isabel bore the surname Romee 
(Roman) because either she or 
some of her relatives had made the 
jubilee pilgrimage to Rome. It is 


certain that she herself was an in- 
veterate pilgrim. She ventured as 
far west as Chartres and south to 
Puy en Velay. She was a good wife 
and mother at a time when there 
was little religious instruction in 
the land torn by war and depleted 
of priests. 

Isabel taught her children their 
prayers and the duties of true 
Christians. She gave Joan her life- 
long devotion to the Angelus and 
the mystery of the Incarnation. She 
implanted in the Maid her extra- 
ordinary love for the Mass and the 
Eucharist. If, later, Joan could claim 
to be the equal of any woman in 
Rouen at spinning and needlework, 
we know where she learned them. 


*41 & 42 Nassan St.. Dub! 


Isabel was a woman of sound 
sense. She probably was much per- 
turbed at her daughter’s claim to 
be bearer of supernatural messages 
to the great of France. Jacques 
d’Arc’s wife was illiterate, but she 
was intelligent and well informed. 
Sitting spinning in her doorway, 
she saw and spoke to passers-by on 
one of Europe’s arteries, the Lang- 
res road. Merchants and peddlers 
from the flourishing towns of Flan- 
ders; soldiers going to or coming 
from the wars; showmen and jest- 
ers strolling from one chateau to 
the next; musicians and players go- 
ing from court to court, from fair 
to fair; traveling monks like St. 
Vincent Ferrer or the popular 
preacher, Friar Richard; nuns like 
St. Colette of Corbie—all were fa- 
miliar figures in her town of Dom- 
remy. Isabel d’Arc needed no news- 
paper; she heard both sides of all 
the leading questions of her day. 

With her neighbors, Isabel had 
to flee from her home twice. Once 
was when the Burgundians raided 
Domremy. The second time was 
to escape a bandit. The men drove 
the livestock to a near-by fortress, 

nly, 1951. 29 
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while the women and _ children 
sought safety in Neufchateau, a 
town a few miles away. 

Life at other times in the d’Arc 
household was simple: fare was 
frugal, furnishings and _ clothes, 
homemade. The lack of finery in 
Domremy made Joan later show a 
truly feminine delight in fine 
Clothes. Orleans and many other 
towns presented her with cloth-of- 
gold tunics, cloaks of cramaiste, 
richly embroidered gloves, and 
other elegant raiment which she 
prized. 

She tells of her girlhood: she 
owned “one old red kirtle, with a 
black stripe through it; it was 
patched in three places.” When the 
Voices bade her go to the Dauphin, 
she told them naively, “I have 


nothing fit to wear.” She kept the 
old red kirtle right up to the cul- 
minating point of her triumph. At 
Reims she gave it to friends from 


Domremy, with instructions to 
bring it home to her mother. 
Within: a year of her burning, 
Joan’s father died. Some writers 
say he died of grief; others hold 
that the disgrace killed him. But 
Isabel d’Arc was convinced that in- 
justice had been done. She believed 
her daughter innocent and that the 
Maid’s good name and her family’s 
should be cleared. She who had 
shunned honors during Joan’s tri- 
umph now came forward. Her pov- 


erty, old age, and wretched health 
did not deter her. At the age of 60 
she left Domremy and went to live 
in Orleans. There she-was sure of 
support for her cause. From Orleans 
she conducted a relentless cam- 
paign. She approached influential 
people in Church and state. She 
had her cause pleaded before two 
Popes. 

Isabel’s efforts over a period of 20 
years brought about the rehabilita- 
tion trial of Joan. Isabel was then 
almost 80 and asked to be excused 
from all sittings of the tribunal. But 
when her name was called in Notre 
Dame cathedral in Paris, old Isabel 
d’Arc took the witness stand and 
gave evidence. The sight of this de- 
crepit woman, shedding tears as she 
answered some of the questions, 
swung public opinion to the cause 
of the Maid. The judges were 
obliged to clear the cathedral, and 
defer the sitting. This trial lasted 
six months, ending in the complete 
vindication of Joan. 

Rouen had been the scene of 
Joan’s unjust execution. It was fit- 
ting that Rouen should bear wit- 
ness to her triumph. There, on a 
summer morning in 1456, were 
gathered many famous folk. There 
the great lords and captains came 
to salute her who had been their 
sister-in-arms. And there stood the 
woman to whom we owe St. Joan 
of Arc. 


Tue world was created in six days. That 


was betore the Russian veto. 


Banking 




















Angels With Silver Win gs 


] FLIGHT NURSES ACT AS PILOTS AND DOCTORS 





f FLIGHT NURSES T Capt. Maynard Tink- 
pam ONLY 4 53 ham, medical director, 


demonstrates portable 
respirator, 


Sgt. John Cicone, 
below, shows off a 

new rubberized water- 
survival suit. 


first picture in this story, 
31, shows Lt-Col. Verena 
Seller, acting chief of the U.S, Air 
Force nurses, pinning the coveted 
silver wings on Lieutenant Charlena 
Bordner. The wings mean Lieuten- 
ant Bordner 1s ready to start on her 
mission of aerial mercy. 





URSE, NI RSE! I think my wound 

is open.” The voice is young 
and iiatomonsl: The flight nurse 
makes her w ay quickly through the 
dimly lighted plane. She deftly 
checks a dressing. Then she _ re- 
assures her charge, and makes him 








as comfortable as possible. 

The flight nurse is in charge of 
the wounded inca hospital plane 
outward bound from the Korean 


her vears 


battle front. It has taken 
of special training in nursing and 
six weeks of some of the most in- 





tensified study the Air Force can 








devise to reach her longed-for goal. 

Women in war is not a new con- 
cept. As far back as 1775, Gen. 
George Washington asked Con- 
gress to commission the first nurse. 
Now, 176 years later, a trimly uni- 
formed young woman _ strides 


through the gates of Gunter Air 
‘ Force base in Alabama, and is snap- 
pily saluted by an airman shoulder- 





ing a high-powered M-1 rifle. This 
girl, looking so natty in her attrac- 
tively tailored “blues,” is reporting 
to the Gunter branch of the U.S. 
Air Force School of Aviation Medi- 
cine. She hopes to win for herself 
the privilege of wearing the silver 
wings of a flight nurse. 

Women of courage, -vision, and 
determination always have been 
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A physiology refresher course stresses 
effects of flight upon the human body. 





answering the challenge to heal the 
wounds of man. Florence Night- 
ingale in 1854, Linda Dix in 1863, 
Anita Newcomb McGee, Dita H. 
Kinney, Jane Arminda Delano, and 
many others have added their val- 
orous contributions to the medical 
wonders of today. Because of them 
and others like them, the sick and 
wounded in the present Korean 
conflict can be safely moved within 
hours from battle zones to hospital 
areas. Fast sky ambulances are 
manned by _ well-schooled flight 


nurses. They couple their profes- 
sional duties with those of angels 
with wings, silver airplane wings. 


one of its kind. It is open only to 
those already established in the field 
of nursing. The Flight Nurse course 
qualifies registered nurses of the 
Air Force, the Navy, and friendly 
allied countries in the basic sciences 
and airborne nursing techniques 
for the safe transportation of sick 
and wounded by air. Prospective 
students must be nurses on duty in 
a regular or reserve status with the 
armed forces of this country, South 
America, or such nations as Eng- 
land, France, and the Philippines. 
They must be physically qualified 
for flying, between the ages of 21 
and 36 years, and willing to take 
part in regular flights both during 


: The school at Gunter is the only 
’ 





In realistic maneuver, trainees hustle patient from a pneumatic life 











and after their periods of training. 

The first course in flight nursing 
was established at Bowman feld, 
Kentucky, in August, 1943. During 
the latter part of the 2nd World 
War it was moved to Randolph 
Field, San Antonio, Texas. Later it 
was changed to its present site at 
Gunter Air Force base, Alabama. 
Since 1943, 2,000 young women 
have won their silver wings by 
completing the course. Of this num- 
ber, 83 were Navy, and 11 came 


from 
Norway, France, and the Philip- 
pines are countries which have capi- 


foreign countries. Canada, 


Captain Tinkham advises in handling 
complex medical apparatus. Lab work 


is an important basic in the course. 





talized on the training being offered. 

The rigid course includes special- 
ized subjects peculiar to aviation 
medicine. For instance, a flight 
nurse must know the effects of air 
turbulence on the condition of any 
patient. She must be able to recog- 
nize and treat a thousand and one 
ills while her plane is in flight. She 
knows her cargo is a critical one, 
worthy of the gentlest care, the 
most calculating medical attention. 
A flight nurse must be self-reliant, 
cool in a crisis, and know at all 
times what should be done. She 
must know all aviation terms, act 
like a weather bureau, and be an 
authority on aircraft. She must re- 
spond to such questions as, “Hey, 
nurse, what kind of a plane is this? 





How high are we nurse? 


How many horses do them engines 
) turn up, nurse? How far is it from 
Korea to New York, nurse?” 

But these are only the mundane, 
} the routine of every flight. Her 
main job is to be a vital link in 
the chain of medical treatment. 
That requires the specialized train- 
Ff. ing given by the Air Force School 
f of Aviation Medicine. She must be 
able to record each patient’s prog- 
ress en route; she must have the 
) knowledge to pick up where the 
) last physician left off and continue 
till the next doctor can take over. 


now, 


The name, rank, and extent of 
injuries of each litter patient 
must be recorded by the nurse. 


To stumble once in this step-by- 
step procedure may cost a man his 
life. At 10,000 feet, a flight nurse 
cannot fall back on the judgment 
of a ward physician. She is alone, 
and she alone must make the deci- 
sion that will keep the chain of 
medical treatment unbroken. 

But no matter how strict the 
course, it can never be called dull. 
Each subject packs its own excite- 
ment, its own to generate 
interest and keep enthusiasm high. 


pow er 





Pfc. Guadalupe Tamayo, of Brownsville, Texas, 
gets helping hand from Capt. Louise Bainbridge. 





Nurses test the effect of high altitudes on the 
body by experiments in the altitude chamber. 











Lt. Charlena Bordner gets ready for one of the social affairs at the school. 


The students hope for the best but 
prepare for any mishap. They study 
survival techniques, since their air- 
plane may be forced down. They 
learn about parachutes. They are 
required to be proficient in “ditch- 


ing,” the process of off-loading pa- 


tients when a forced landing over 


water is necessary. The rigors of 


jungle, mountain, desert, and Arc- 
tic survival are taught with stark 
realism. This is also true in prepar- 
ing the young women for air evacu- 
ation of casualties under combat 
conditions. The pupils master swim- 
ming with their clothes on. They 
learn to Operate emergency radios 
and familiarize themselves with sea 











rescue and life-saving equipment. 
Highlighting the nurse instruction 
is the proper handling of oxygen 
equipment, since pilots, crew mem- 
bers, nurses, and patients wear oxy- 
gen masks when flying at high 
altitudes in order to breathe life- 
giving air. 

All these subjects and many 
others make their classroom the 
forest, the waters of a near-by lake, 
the deep blue of the skies overhead. 
Altitude hypoxemia, barodontalgia, 
thoracentesis — these topics keep 
their minds alive. They keep them 
thinking into the tomorrows and 
the lives they must save. 

The school is a strict military in- 
stitution, but it was never intended 
as an iron house for steel puppets. 
Aviation medicine and flight nurs- 
ing do not deprive students of their 
identity as women. Instead, the 
feminine touch is accentuated, and 
social activities are many. To be a 
good flight nurse requires that a 
heart be light as well as stout. What 
is needed most is compassion, no 
matter how high the altitude. 

The silver wings, with an N su- 
perimposed, represent more than 
five decades of nursing tradition 
and only eight years of flying. 
Ahead lies a heroic future of “Serv- 
ice Above Self” in providing com- 


plete nursing service to the flying, 
and supporting men and women of 
America’s Air Force. 


After finishing the course, Lieu- 
tenant Bordner knows how to use 
her vast array of equipment, 





























You can plan your life. Why not start right now? 


Be 


a Good Girl 


By ANITA COLBY 


Condensed from a book* 


HERE’s your family. How do 

you them? How do 

they like you? Do you get 

along wonderfully with your par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, uncles, 
cousins, and aunts? That’s your 
first proving ground for growing 
up into a charmer: the first group 
you can win, and keep, for friends. 
Pm not going to ask you if you 
helped your mother, and obeyed 
your father as a child. But are you 
good friends with them right now? 
You undoubtedly had a_ pigtail 
period of calling your big brother 
a stuck-up thing, but do you like 
having him take you places now? 
You may have fought like wildcats 
with your little sister, but is she the 
most fun of anybody you know to- 
day? I hope it worked out that way 


like 


for you. 
Now at 
prettiest girl in the class, and aw- 
fully aware of it? Or the most 
studious, with a lot of free talk 
about not liking boys—couldn’t 
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school—were you the 
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stand parties—which nobody be- 
lieved, including you? Or did you 
manage even then to find a nice 
balance between bookworm and 
boy-crazy, to compromise between 
dirty blue jeans with run-down 
moccasins and ruffles with high 
heels? Look back; you'll learn a lot 
about yourself if you can see your- 
self at eight, at ten, at 13, and then 
the big change, at 15 or 16. Can 
you tell, from old memory books, 
the girl you started out to be? 
Ten to one you're still a lot of 
the things you can see in that old 
snapshot. Was that little girl always 
in some sort of fight, and are you 
to this day a bit too aggressive? 
Was she making up for a feeling 
of inferiority by being “bossy” with 
younger children? Is it possible that 
today you could be accused of poor . 
sportsmanship? Did that little girl 
always find something to envy 
about her friends? Today do you 
find it hard to conceal your jealousy 
of other’s good fortune? 
To be published at $3.95 


New York City 11. 416 pp. 
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That makes me think of a con- 
versation Sara Churchill told me 
she had with Margaret Truman. 
Margaret said, “Don’t you find your 
name a disadvantage in your acting 
career? Everyone thinks I have it 
so easy because I’m the President’s 
daughter. It would really be better 
if my name weren’t Truman.” Sara 
said, “Funny, I’ve had the same 
thought. I talked to Pops about 
whether I should change my name, 
and he laughingly said, ‘Of course 
not, my dear. Worth-while people 
always overcome disadvantages.’ ” 

You know, people get a very 
good picture of you every day of 
your life. 

It is mirrored in your eyes. 
The thoughts, emotions, and desires 
that you’re giving way to show up 
as clearly in your face as if pro- 
jected on a screen. It’s a kind of 
movie process that your may be un- 
aware of, but the show goes on for 
others all the time. And if it is an 
ugly show, it'll begin to be a per- 
manent one, settled in the expres- 
sion of your 
eyes, around 
your mouth, 
all over your 
face. So if your 
viewpoint — 1s 
showing, 
young lady, 
brighten up 
your attitude 
toward life. 

For instance, 
do not always 


overestimate other people and run 
yourself down. Your own capacity is 
iN proportion to the amount that 
you plan your life. If there are hard 
things ahead, get prepared in ad- 
vance. Don’t ad lib your way 
through life. Think out that speech, 
gather your materials, write down 
the plan. Then proceed in an or- 
derly fashion, first things first, 
hardest thing first. People aren’t 
against you; don’t you pull for that 
new young actor 3n the play? For 
the team that’s just getting into the 
big league? Do your level, topmost 
best. Then when somebody says a 
kind thing about your performance, 
you glow all over, feel that you 
could do better next time, and 
tackle a harder one. That’s confi- 
dence, and you must cultivate it. 

That goes for your whole atti- 
tude. Keep a consistent, an opti- 
mistic point of view, always look- 
ing forward, not veering around 
like a weather vane. It takes regi- 
mentation of yourself, real disci- 
pline, even to go on a diet. Have 
a goal, and aim for it all the time. 
Don’t make it an impossible one. 
Of course we all wish to do some- 
thing big, but you don’t want to 
wash an elephant. Make sure it’s 
the right goal, one that fits your 
temperament, your kind of person. 
When you miss, that’s a mistake 
you learn from, a stepping stone 
that puts you higher, not a final 
tragedy. 

It was at about the beginnings 
of my own teens, I guess, when I 
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developed a habit of thinking about 
people as triangles. One of the Sis- 
ters at my school had said, rightly, 
that we should have three balanced 
sides, mental, spiritual, and physi- 
cal. This must have coincided with 
my introduction to the equilateral 
triangle, for ever since, I have been 
haunted by the habit of seeing peo- 
ple as the good, even, three-sided 
form, or variations of same. I se- 
cretly thought Sister Constance was 
the perfect equilateral; she was so 
good that her face was the most 
beautiful I had ever seen. It shone 
with the sweetness and spirituality 
of her nature. Yet she had a won- 
derfully quick wit, a great love of 
life; and at the seminary we could 
always call on her boundless en- 
ergy for anything. To me she was 
perfection. I saw her like this: AA 
Now there was a little girl who 
was a fearful glutton at school— 
she was this: =~] And a young 
snob was like this: JQ) My room- 
mate and I used to spend a great 
deal of time deciding whether our 
current favorites were isosceles tri- 
angles or not. It’s not a bad way 
of thinking of vourself, incidentally. 
How would you come out? 

Personal dignity is a 
possession. You must keep it guard- 
and whether 
vear, or 


valuable 


serene, 
next 


ed, bright 
youre coming out 
straphanging in the subway to and 
from a job. It’s in you, an aware- 
ness of your own worth. I don’t 
look like 


care who vou are, vou 


royalty if that respect for yourself 


November 


and others shows in 
everything you do and 
say. Greer Garson, who 
has a beautiful personal 
dignity, once told me 
how much she loves the 
character part of the Par- 
is sewer worker in Sev- 
enth Heaven. As she 
said, this humble man is 
illuminated by 

his pride in his 

work and his 

simple dignity, and this should ap- 
ply to you and everything you do, 





too. 

Hand in hand with dignity goes 
taste, to make a full and beautiful 
character part of you. Good taste 
is a golden quality. Its presence 
shines in the $8-weekly hall bed- 
room of the girl who has it and its 
lack makes dross of the swimming 
pool and patio of the one who 
hasn’t. It can be cultivated too. It 
comes of looking, examining, ab- 


sorbing, seeing all schools and sides 


on questions of art and writing, 
decoration and dress, behavior and 
human relations. That's first. Then 
with wide exposure to all possi- 
bilities, you must make a choice, 
and have the courage to express 
that choice in the things you do. 
As your taste forms, you find again 
that opening horizon. You refine 
it, make bolder decisions, blend 
from an ever-widening palette the 
color of your life. Then your clothes, 
your home, your speech, your work 
and play will have a quality purely 
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yours, a_ brightly 
shining quality. 
Don’t let any- 
thing prevent you 
from being good 
at your work, 
whatever it is, 
housewife, work- 
ing girl, student, 
or career woman. Don’t even let 
physical handicaps prevent you from 
doing the things you want or being 
the person you want to be. It takes 
so much more courage, you say; but 
let me tell you about two friends of 
mine who have suffered dreadful 
and crippling accidents, and out of 
it found a strength and valor they 
need. Take Susan Peters, a really 
beautiful screen actress, whose acci- 
dent caught her. at the beginning of 
a big career. She was paralyzed in 
both legs, but her life is one of the 
busiest, happiest I know, writing, 
acting, doing radio work, traveling. 
And Jane Frohman’s crash in the 
USO plane in Lisbon seemed to 
have ended her fine singing career. 
But not at all. Jane sings in radio 
shows, and in top night clubs from 
a rolling stage, and everybody re- 
joiced to hear recently that after 
literally dozens of operations she is 
walking again. 

You see, there isn’t any physical 
handicap that can’t be lost in a 
swarm of activities and achieve- 
ments. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
is probably the most stirring exam- 
ple of that. He never allowed his 
paralysis to interfere with his be- 


coming and being a great President. 

When I think of the White 
House, | remember a tea I went to 
there, and in the long reception 
line I had a chance to watch the 
groups forming and reforming in 
the big room. There was always a 
cluster of men around one woman, 
and when she turned I saw it was 
Mrs. Roosevelt. And on the other 
side of the room, there was an 
equally large and eager group of 
women, and right in the center was 
Will Rogers. I thought to myself 
what great charm these two people 
had, and how alike it was in both, 
It came from great simplicity, hon 
esty, and interest in people. It had 
to do with their own innate dig- 
nity, respect for themselves and 
others. 

So, if you're still at school, and 
you have a roommate, examine 
your relations with her. Do you 
play fair with her? Do you do your 
share of room cleanup and mainte- 
nance? Keep out of her nylon sup- 
ply; they’re too perishable to bor- 
row. If you maintain a fairly even 
exchange on other wearables and 
goods, that’s fine, but be meticulous 
about your part. 

Go along if she asks you on a 
blind date, but do not try to steal 
her beau if yours isn’t a hero. If 
she likes Bach and you like Harry 
James, don’t sneer at her tastes. 
Learn what she likes about the 
classics. Don’t take advantage of 
her good nature; don’t always take 
the bed near the window, nor the 
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chair near the radiator. Don’t tell 
her “everything,” but keep her se- 
crets if she asks you to. 

Watch your manners, and your 
tongue, and your temper. This is 
wonderful training for a_ later, 
longer partnership. Don’t let your 
relationship with her become a 
“closed corporation” between the 
two of you. Keep an ever-widening 
circle of friends. 

The art of living is to keep on 
learning. I don’t mean going to 
colleges or taking extension courses. 
Zest and mental curiosity are worth 
a dozen college degrees. You must 
use your eyes, to read, and look at 
good pictures, and fine cities, and 
all the big and little wonders of 
nature. Use your ears, to listen to 


good music, and to the wind in 
trees and surf at night, and to peo- 
ple. Use your nose, to know the 
strange sharp scent of peonies, the 
smell good tweeds have, the savor 


of herbs. Use all senses to 
touch, feel, to consume the world 
about you. I think one of the most 
educated, most charming and, in 
her own serene way, most beautiful 
women in the world is Lillian Gish, 
who never went to college at all. 
Keep widening your mental hori- 
zons. Read all you can; really bone 
up on some special subjects to be an 


your 


authority on something, to be ready 
for interesting conversations. Keep 
widening your circle of friends, 
join clubs, work for your commu- 
nity, sing in a choir. In other words, 
don’t be a Timid Soul, always 


November 


wanting to be alone with yourself. 

Or perhaps you're in an office 
now; or a department store selling 
clothes, or cookies, or carpets. Now 
keep your public relations on as 
much of a party basis as you can. 
Remember, the rules for making’ 
people like you are even more nec- 
essary when they get worked over 
every day. It does not endear you 
to the rest of the typists if you rush 
into the boss’ office with the fin- 
ished work all the time. Nor if you 
overdress, or gossip, or clock watch, 
or make eyes at the men. The office 
show-off gets talked about in some 
very sharp terms behind her back; 
there are too many people just as 
smart as she and a lot more mature 
in their approach, perhaps. 

One of the chief things I want 
you to watch are the words that 
come out of your mouth. Don’t 
gossip cruelly. Don’t be an “any- 
thing-for-a-joke” girl. Don’t tag 
people with sharp or jeering nick- 
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names. Don’t loose those “proud 
words” Carl Sandburg warns about. 
Angry words are hard to take back, 
and leave a deep imprint. Don’t 
nag: a nagging wife deserves the 
public ducking stool, and her pa- 
tient husband a knighthood. Learn 
to say “I’m sorry’ humbly and 
quickly. It’s a bigger thing when 
youre wrong than being: stiff- 
necked. And don’t be intolerant; 
don’t judge people quickly. Take it 
from a judge: always get all the 
facts from both sides before you 
make a condemnation. 

If you’re behind a counter, don't 
be the girl that others accuse of 
leaving stock in a mess. Don’t lose 
sales for them by flipness, or inat- 
tention, or failure to turn over a 
customer you haven't time for your- 
self. Remember that the human 
being on the other side of the 
counter has feelings, too, and see 
how intelligent you can be about 
her problem. Don’t act as if she 
were an enemy. It is practically a 
stock complaint now that the old 
politeness is gone from the shop- 
ping world. See what you can do 
to stem that tide. It will make a 
better person of you, if you try to 
help and understand other women. 

If with real effort you can’t be 
happy in a job, change it. Dorothy 
Lamour was running an elevator 
in a department store in Chicago. 
She decided it was not the place to 
spend the rest of her life. It took 


some Vvears ot persistent work and 
repeated tries, but, as you know, 
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she made the top in Hollywood. So 
if you’re miscast, don’t decide to 
be a lifetime square peg in a round 
hole. Change. Dare to do what you 
feel you'd really love doing. Your 
daily bread is important, but so is 
your daily breadth. Do work that 
makes you grow. 

Understand that you cannot live 
happily with yourself if you don’t 
respect the rights of others. It is 
impossible to be a credit grabber, 
a shirker, an evader, or a trouble 
maker, and not reap some very un- 
happy rewards. Do your own best, 
and don’t complain. Find a laugh 
in your own discomfiture; find en- 
thusiasm in little things; find real 
enjoyment in beautiful things; find 
expansion of mind and spirit in 
good books, good music, good art, 
good friends. 

Then for real growth, real enjoy- 
ment, have an interest outside your 
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work. Have two; have three. That’s 
what Winston Churchill advises. 
When I met him crossing to Eu- 
rope on the Queen Mary, I found 
I was to sit next to him at dinner. 
For a panicky moment I thought, 
“What ever shall I talk to him 
about?” Then I realized: what in 
the world more natural than our 
mutual hobby, painting? He told 
me how he had taken up painting 
toward the end the Ist World 
War, just after he had left the Ad- 
miralty. He said the change from 
enormous pressure to “unwonted 
leisure” left him gasping “like a 
sea beast fished up from the depths. 
Like a diver too suddenly hoisted, 
my veins threatened to burst from 
the fall in pressure.” At this crucial 
moment, he threw himself into 
learning to paint, and the release 
and diversion this affords him is 
one of his greatest delights. He 
gave me an autographed copy of 
his book Painting As a Pastime, and 
I’m sure there will never be writ- 
tem a more glorious persuasion to 
the joys of painting. I sent him a 
copy of Grandma Moses’ book 
when I returned—and was en- 
chanted to have a note of thanks 
right back from him—written in 
the hectic days of the devaluation 
of the pound, when he must have 
“enormous pres- 


been again under 
Think how gracious of him 
to take the me. 

You see, whenever you have a 
specific interest or special problem 
needn't hesitate to write or 


sure.” 


you 
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speak to the greatest authority on 
that subject. The great people of 
this earth are those who find the 
time, and take interest to answer. 
People everywhere love to talk 
about their hobbies. You don’t have 
to take up painting. It can be work- 
ing in clay, or collecting records or 
first editions. Jennifer Jones collects 
fans, for instance; Lily Pons, snuff 
boxes. You could specialize in odd 
jewelry; Lauren Bacall’s little gold- 
en whistle that Humphrey Bogart 
gave her is a great “conversation 
piece.” Make your possessions spe- 
cial, something to lift you out of 
the common run. Make things for 
yourself or others that have a touch 
of you in them. I love to do special 
designs in needle point for my 
friends. 

I guess one of the most famous 
friendships in Hollywood is that of 
Loretta Young and Roz Russell. 
Obviously, it isn’t an easy thing, 
just on the face of it, to keep a 
happy relationship between two 
high-powered, high-strung, highly 
successful and therefore highly com- 
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petitive cinema stars. But their 
friendship has stood up through 
years, and through any number of 
tests. They laugh a great deal to- 
gether. Roz doesn’t consider it being 
a friend if you load someone with 
all your troubles. They work for 
charities together; entertain one 
another and their families constant- 
ly; and pulled one of the neatest 
tricks of the year by appearing to- 
gether at the Photographers’ ball in 
Hollywood as “Which Twin Has 
the Toni?” It took hours at the 
studio to make them up really in- 
distinguishable one from the other. 

Their friendship had a severe test- 
ing when the time of the 1947 
Oscar awards was drawing nigh, 
a jittery time in Hollywood. Every- 
one was perfectly certain that Roz 
had won by an overwhelming bal- 
lot for her work in Sister Kenny, 
but Loretta had been nominated 
too. 

They each kidded the other one 
about getting speeches ready, but 
Loretta still felt sure about Roz. 


That night she waved to Roz as she 
went in to sit with her husband, 
Tom Lewis. [ll never forget that 
night when the big moment for the 
awards came. Loretta got the Oscar, 
but her first thought after the 
stunned excitement was for Roz. 
And the way Roz took care of that 
was to rush up and embrace Lor- 
etta, tears of joy in her eyes. And 
I can tell you there was a lump in 
my throat then. They were both 
laughing and winking back tears 
when photographers asked them to 
“Do it again,” and both refused. 
That was no act, to be repeated. 
It was real affection, heartfelt hap- 
piness for and in one another. And 
that’s a great friendship. 

It is built on respect for each 
other. On generosity and unselfish 
delight in each other’s wit and tal- 
ent. It holds a deep concern for one 
another’s health, stability, success, 
and happiness. It doesn’t ask fay- 
ors; it gives constantly. That, after 
all, is the way to be happy. To give 
yourself away. 








Comments in Passing 


©Do not throw your mouth into high gear until you are sure your brain is 
Our Family (Sept. ’51). 


turning over. 


Christopher Morley observes, “A man who has his initials on his pajamas 
must be uncertain of himself. Surely he ought to know who he is by bedtime.” 
Companion (Sept. 51). 


J § we didn’t have mirrors, there wouldn’t be nearly so many cases of love at 
first sight. George W. Linn, 











The Ancient Voice of lrelanc 


A pe ople who had to remembes 


preserved the richest folklore in the world 


By DAVID O'NEILL 


Condensed from Columbia* 


r is a quiet summer evening 
on the Kerry hills. On the 
grassy verge of a mountain 
road is a van, and an old man is sit- 
ting on a bank with a machine be- 
side him. If you stop, you will notice 
that the old man is talking, and 
that his words are being recorded. 
You have seen something more 
wonderful even than the last gold- 
en shaft of sunshine on the crest ot 
Mt. Brandon. You have seen being 
preserved a civilization older than 
Christianity. 

You might have seen the group 
by the roadside in many other parts 
of Ireland in the last 24 years: in a 
Cork boreen (little road); in a 


50 New Haven 


7, Conn. 


Connacht cottage, Mayo farmstead, 


or Donegal fireside; in a high 
mountain valley in the Comeraghs 
behind Waterford City. 

A work started in 1927 
which now is recognized through- 
out Europe as of first importance to 
the story of civilized man. Today, 
it is all directed from the headquar- 
ters of the Irish Folklore commis- 
sion, in St. Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin. Over the commission presides 
a breezy Ulsterman of great learn- 
ing, Prof. Seamus Delargy. 

Ireland has lost many glories of 
her culture. Raiding Vikings stole 
from her the gold which decorated 
great Norse banqueting halls. The 
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Normans carried off jeweled cups 
and glowing manuscripts as treas- 
ure into their castles. “Reformers” 
smashed poem-like reliquaries, chal- 
ices, silver-encased staves of early 
saints. The Cromwellians and their 
successors destroyed whatever had 
survived of Irish artistic supremacy 
in sculpture, craftsmanship, and 
literature, so that a nation robbed 
of its past could the more easily be 
denied a future. But history has its 
revenges. 

These very calamities 
over a thousand years enriched the 
folklore of Ireland beyond any 


stretched 


other. Their manuscripts were de- 
stroved and their chroniclers killed. 
So the Irish gave themselves some- 
thing that could not be taken away, 


memory. Now scholars come from 
Europe to learn Irish from old 
Irishmen and women. 

[ have sat among them 
Nearly every year for two decades 
I have cycled to Kerry. I have lived 
for many weeks among those peo- 
ple who are of the noblest in Eu- 
rope: the farming fisherfolk of the 
Dingle peninsula. I have sat at 
many a crowded fireside, with no 
word of English spoken from 
night’s end to night’s end. 

It is a free society, that of the 
Gaelic hearthstone. By immemorial 
custom there are no invitations. 
Every spacious kitchen becomes a 
place of welcome in the evening. 
Any passer-by may enter to be 
greeted by hand and eye and voice 
trom the old people by the fire and 


otten. 


the young ones on the settle. And 
he can join the semicircle of neigh- 
bors who loop the hearth with 
strong, intelligent faces. The talk 
may be of anything. Fact goes 
against fact round the fire. What 
we must go to books for, they dock- 
et in their minds: once heard it is 
held by the memory always. 

I had read the autobiography of 
Peg Sayers, and wished very much 
to meet her. My own Irish was too 
weak for an encounter alone, and 
I did not think it right to speak 
English to Peg, who has such loye- 
ly Irish. So I asked one of our, and 
Europe’s, greatest scholars to come 
with me. He was Msgr. Patrick 
Browne, now president of the Gael- 
ic-speaking University of Galway. 
Monsignor Browne built his per- 
manent home here in the Gaeltacht 
that he might have forever in his 
ears the Irish language he loved. So 
we went, he and I, over the rocky 
ground that edges the Atlantic, up 
a path to a fold of the hill where 
a tiny thatched cottage stood, the 
door, as ever, open. 

We went in, the monsignor bow- 
ing to escape the lintel. We found 
Peg and her brother-in-law, who is 
as old. One glance, and I decided 
he was somewhat simple. He was 
shooing a little clutch of day-old 
chickens into a coop by the fire. He 
had a cast in one eye, and a hesi- 
tancy in his step. I turned to Peg to 
get a greeting and a blessing from 
her. 

Monsignor and Peg were old 
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The popularity of folk singing 
and dancing is bringing the harp 
out to the footlights again. Es- 
pecially the little Irish harp. 

No one knows whether the 
harp was invented in Ireland, 
whether it came there with the 
Celts (supposed to be descended 
from Japheth, one of Noah’s sons) 
from Asia around 2000 B.c., or 
arrived from Egypt in a trading 
vessel. 

One thing is certain: the Irish 
harpers became the greatest in 
the world. For seven days each 
autumn the bards, who were the 
musicians and poets of Ireland, 
used to flock to Tara in County 
Meath, where the kings were 
crowned and the great assemblies 
of government held. Those were 
the great days of the Irish harp- 
ers, when more than a thousand 
of them would be gathered to- 
gether in competition. 

Gilean Douglas in the Christian Fam- 
ily and Our Missions (Sept. ’51). 


friends, and the talk came to a local 
happening which reminded him of 
a poem. Soon they were exchang- 
ing verses, Peg and he. In another 
moment they were wondering, the 
peasant woman-and the doctor of 
the Sorbonne, which was the great- 
er poet, Egan O’Rahilly or Owen 
Roe O'Sullivan. They spoke lyric 


against lyric, satire against satire; 
Peg citing O’Rahilly’s gift of simi- 
le: the monsignor answering with 
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O’Sullivan’s power of description. 
The kitchen at the foot of the hill 
was filled with the music of great 
words. 

Then into the argument came a 
soft voice from beside the chicken 
coop. The old man I had so lightly 
dismissed advanced the merits of 
yet another 18th-century Gaelic 
poet, Pierce Ferriter. He, too, had 
his rolling proofs of poetic mastery 
to put against the verses Peg and 
the doctor were speaking. I sat star- 
ing into the fire. Where else in the 
world would there be this conflict 
between two peasants and the far- 
traveled scholar about poetry of 
two centuries gone, remembered 
flawlessly without the misplacing 
of a word? Truly they were hand- 
ing on “by word of mouth alone 
the wisdom of the ages.” 

And what is it they hand on? For 
what did Professor von Sidow come 
from Sweden, and Dr. Christiensen 
from Norway, and Dr. Kuno Meyer 
from Germany, and Professor Du- 
bois from France, and Prof. Stith 
Thompson from the University of 
Indiana? They and hundreds of 
others had come to live in the Gael- 
tacht and sit at Irish firesides, or 
went in frail boats to Blasket island 
to dwell there for six months at a 
time. They came to hear “voices 
out of the vast silence of remote 
time.” 

Professor von Sidow estimates 
some of the stories he heard in Ire- 
land as 6,000 years old. They have 


Ae 


been handed down from father to 
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son, or at least from shanachie (sto- 
ryteller) to shanachie so faithfully 
that it is possible to tell today their 
vast antiquity. The tales are of 
every kind. Sean O'Sullivan, the 
archivist at the headquarters of the 
Folklore commission, lists some of 
them in his book: 94 religious tales, 
40 romantic, 53 of magic, 30 hero 
tales, 35 of the great Finn cycle, 118 
humorous, 40 animal. O'Sullivan 
identifies 300 tales which have been 
told in Ireland for centuries as in- 
ternational in character. Among 
them are the fairy stories that 
Grimm and Andersen collected: 
Cinderella, Bluebeard, Puss in 
Boots, Rumpelstiltskin, Red Riding 
Hood, and the others. These are 
told at Gaelic firesides today as 
they have been told for hundreds 
of years by men and women who 
never heard of the Grimm brothers. 
They have from the beginning 
been completely Gaelicized: Cin- 
derella is Cortin Luachra (Little 
Coat of Rushes); Tom Thumb 
is Ordoigin. Tales of Greek and 
Roman mythology are among them. 
Plots that Shakespeare used had 
been told at Irish firesides for cen- 
turies before he wrote. 

I have sat in Kerry kitchens at 
the telling of some of the tales. Al- 
most from the. storyteller’s first 
word, the crowded kitchen becomes 
a theater, and he the stage and 
players, too. The people laugh and 
comment as the tale unfolds. When 
there is suspense in the story, a 


quiet comes down. Then nothing 
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but the voice of the storyteller is 
heard, as the women at the dresser 
stop their polishing and even the 
knitting is laid down. Then the 
denouement, and a murmur of sur- 
prise and pleasure fills the silent 
room. To witness it is to see what 
a score, perhaps ten score, of gen- 
erations have seen in that one part 
of Ireland. 

For this, scholars think it nothing 
to come from the U.S. and all Eu 
rope. They know they are listening 
to the oldest spoken literature in 
the world, and they may never 
again hear the human voice cover 
almost the whole civilized span of 
man’s life. In Ireland that same fear 
has led to a great work. The Irish 
Folklore society began the system- 
atic gathering of these remarkable 
tales in 1927. Soon the Irish govern- 
ment came to the society’s aid. The 
Irish Folklore commission was 
established in 1935. 

The commission soon had gath- 
ered around in some of the most 
scholarly minds in Ireland. Its lead- 
ers, Delargy and O'Sullivan, went 
to Upsala university in Sweden, 
There they were trained under von 
Sidow, who was looked upon as the 
greatest living authority on folklore 
its collection. Then ten full- 
were sent out to 


and 
time collectors 
Gaelic-speaking areas. They were 
men in whom the old storytellers 
could have confidence: teachers, 
sons of neighboring farmers, spe- 
cially trained for this work; Kerry- 


men for Kerry, Ulstermen for 
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Donegal and the Glens of Antrim, 
Connemara men for Connacht. 
They listened and wrote and ques- 
tioned. It was not easy to get the 
old people to record. But when 
they understood that their stories, 
rhymes, and ancient prayers were 
to be preserved in their own voices, 
they helped. Thus began that great 
collection of phonograph records 
that now is of such international 
value in the quiet house in Dublin. 

In 1937 pupils in the 6,000 pri- 
mary schools collected the lore of 


their districts. More than 6,000 


notebooks with precious traditions 
from every corner of free Ireland 


are now among the treasures of 
that Dublin house. When I was 
there the other day, they were mi- 
crofilming part of it. 

The commission has hundreds of 
correspondents, some in every one 
of the 32 counties of Ireland, most 
of them corre- 
spondents a series of questionnaires 


teachers. To the 


go regularly. These are about every 
imaginable subject: rain, for in- 
stance—the special names on each 
district for it; proverbs which refer 
to it: words used to describe it; 
local phrases about its intensity, 
such as “every drop would fill a 


cup” or “it wouldn’t \vet a pocket 
handkerchief”; signs that predict 
rain, omens about it, prayers asso- 
ciated with it. 

Often something very remark- 
able comes from the answers. Re- 
cently, a questionnaire went out on 
forms of thatching. When the 452 
answers were analyzed, they showed 
an extraordinary fact, not known 
or guessed before. One form of 
thatch was used along the western 
seaboard from north to south, and 
was never used elsewhere. Running 
from north to south but down the 
center of Ireland towards the 
west, was a second form of thatch 
quite distinct from the other, and 
again of practically one kind only. 
In the east, from Antrim to Wex- 
ford, was a third form. What did 
it mean, this clear segregation? It 
seems to point to some ancient ra 
cial distribution or prehistoric influ- 
ence that had definite geographical 
boundaries. It may yet prove the 
key to some of the unanswered 
questions about Ireland’s earliest 
vears. When it does it will be only 
one more item in the work of this 
Irish commission which is patiently 
piecing together the earliest story 
of man. 


Told by a Leprechaun 
“What’s this about ye joinin’ the communists?” demanded Pat. 
“It’s the truth,” replied Mike. “I joined because the doctor told me I’ve 
got a few weeks to live, and I figure ‘tus better for a communist to go than 


a good Irishman.” 


Atlas News 
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The “]. M. White” was the fastest and most luxurious steamboat 
the river ever knew 


Steamboat Queen 


of the M ississtppt 


By RAY SAMUEL 
Condensed from Dixie* 








park of deer antlers was 


A the most prized possession 

a Mississippi-river steam- 
boat could Mounted high 
up between her stacks, the antlers 
were the symbol of speed suprema- 


wear. 


cy. 

Only one steamboat, the Rodert 
E. Lee, ever wore the antlers un- 
challenged. But almost everybody 
conceded that one other steamboat 
could have “stripped her antlers.” 
That was the J]. M. White. 

“Greatest, fastest, costliest.” These 
are the adjectives usually applied 
to the /. M. White. But the Grand 
Republic was actually about 15 
feet longer. The Thompson Dean 
set her builder back $400,000, while 
the White $300,000. As for 
being the fastest, there is some lit- 
tle doubt. But as for the WaAzte 
being the most glamorous steam- 
boat ever built, there is no doubt 
at all. 

There were actually three J. M. 
Whites, the first two named_ for 
a prominent merchant. The first 


cost 


* Times-Picayune New Orleans States Roto Magazine. New Orleans, La. Aug. 9, 1951. 


was built in 1842 at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and sank the next year. The sec- 
ond, to become known as the Old 
White, was built in 1844 at Eliza- 
beth, Pa. She was designed by Billy 
King of St. Louis. 

King was among the first, per- 
haps first, to make a hull model 
and test it before designing a radi- 
cally new gimmick for a steamboat. 
Up to that time, the side paddle 
wheels of steamboats were either 
amidships, or more slightly for- 
ward. 

King, gliding his toy hull 
through the water, noticed that the 
bow wave dipped in the middle 
third section of the hull, and then 
rose to its crest again as it slid by 
the aft third section. He reasoned 
that by placing the paddle wheels 
in the aft third section, they would 
catch the crest of the bow wave, 
and dig more water. 

The theory worked fine. The 
Old White began to break all rec- 
ords for speed and maneuverabili- 
tv. Other boats followed suit. 
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The third, and last, ]. M. White 
incorporated this and just about 
every other retinement of steam- 
boat design. She was built in a 
yard famous for its floating palaces, 
the Howard Shipyard Co., Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. Her keel was laid on 
Sept. 15, 1877, and she was launched 
April 3, 1878. She was 320 feet 
long, with a 50-foot beam. Her 
cotton guards extended 20 feet on 
each side, so that her main deck 
was really 90 feet wide. She was 
named for Capt. J. M. White, a 
famous river man of his day. 

She had capstans 
and winches, a roustabout luxury. 
She had a five-tone whistle. Her 
feather-crowned chimneys were 81 
feet tall, and her flagstaff topped 
them by 12 feet more. Her steering 
wheel was 12 feet in diameter, and 
required two men to operate it. 

The filigree woodwork in the 
main saloon was made entirely of 


steam-driven 


natural cherry, with inlaid arches. 
On each side of the wide saloon, 
which could seat 250 passengers at 
tabl« when set up for the delecta- 
ble meals, staterooms. 
There also two luxurious 
bridal suites. Above, on the texas, 
as the top deck was called, there 


were 23 
were 


were 50 staterooms, with two spa- 
cious rooms in front for the cap- 
tain, plus a hall and rooms for the 
officers. 

The staterooms were exceptional- 
ly large, 10 by 14 feet, and the 
smaller ones, 8 by 10. The appoint- 
ments and furnishings could not 
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be matched in any hotel in the 
world. There were promenade 
decks outside the staterooms. In- 
side the long cabin, swung 12 pon- 
derous chandeliers. Al] stateroom 
doors were hand painted. The in- 
side surfaces were walnut. The sky- 
lights were stained glass. 

The furniture, all imported from 
France, was heavy walnut, with an 
inlay of contrasting lighter wood 
forming the boat’s initials within 
a holly wreath. All chinaware, de- 
signed especially for the Waite, 
had her picture hand painted and 
burned in. The silverware was the 
finest money could buy, and each 
piece had the boat’s picture en- 
graved on it. The finest linen from 
boat’s initials 
made up _ the 


with the 
hand, 


Ireland, 
worked by 
napery. 

Who could build such a steam- 
boat? It was the pride of Capt. 
John W. Tobin, an Alabaman who 
came to the river, and at his peak, 
owned and operated 63 packets. 

He brought his masterpiece to 
New Orleans in July, 1878, and 
placed her in the New Orleans- 
Vicksburg-Greenville trade. Cap- 
tain Tobin knew he had a thor- 
oughbred on his hands, and he 
treated her right. He had a special 
fire-fighting crew. The WAute cut 
a magnificent figure when under 
way, but it was never known ex- 
actly how fast she would really go. 
So powerful were her engines that 
Tobin was afraid to open her up. 

It was not solely because of her 
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engines that Tobin wouldn’t let her 
out. There was a sentimental rea- 
son. His othcers continually clocked 
the Waste between certain points, 
comparing with the Roéert E. Lee's 
time. Then they’d beg Captain To- 
bin to “make the trip from New 
Orleans to St. Louis and strip the 
antlers off the Lee.” 

He always said No. They could 
not understand. Some years later, 
his son, John W. Tobin, Jr. ex- 
plained the captain’s secret reason. 
“My father was a close friend of 
Capt. John W. Cannon, the Lee's 
owner, and Captain Cannon was 
nearing the end of an_ illustrious 
career. He was having hard luck, 
too. Those antlers on the Lee were 
his dearest possession. It would have 
broken the old gentleman’s heart to 
have lost those antlers, especially to 
his best friend.” 

Anthony P. Medine of New Or- 
leans, one of the White's pilots, told 
this story. “One night we were 
snoring calmly upstream from New 
Orleans. Captain Tobin was asleep 
in his cabin. I was in the wheel- 


house, thinking, as we all did, of 
So | 
cided to signal the engineer to ‘let 
her out.’ We raced faster. 

“The vibrations woke the cap- 
tain. He pulled on his clothes and 


those antlers. suddenly de- 


climbed up to the pilot house. 
“You're ahead of schedule, are 
you not?’ he asked me. I said we 
were. ‘Then throttle down. Forget 
about those antlers. We'll never 
take them off the Robert E. Lee 


STEAMBOAT QUEEN 
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while I live. You can be sure of that.” 

“And we never did.” 

Tobin's loyalty to the Robert EF. 
Lee and her owner seems to have 
extended to Captain Cannon's feud 
with Capt. T. P. Leathers of the 
Natchez. It is reported that on one 
trip upriver from New Orleans, the 
White came within shouting dis- 
tance of the Natchez, and some un- 
complimentary remarks were ex- 
changed. Tobin gave his mighty 
boat the gun, and she quickly 
passed the Natchez, making the 
trip to Baton Rouge in seven hours, 
40 minutes. (The record by the Lee 
was eight hours, 29 minutes.) 

It is also said that to save face 
Captain Leathers put in to a land- 
ing as the White sped by him. 

Although Tobin’s mate, Mike 
Carbine, was famous for his fight- 
ing and for his vocabulary, the 
White’s owner ran a boat that was 
completely safe for the most deli- 
cate lady. He allowed no gambling, 
and everything was kept spotless. 
As for the matchless food, Tobin 
instructed his steward to feed the 
passengers the best of everything, 
and as much as they desired. 

In her heyday the /. M. White 
netted $15,000 a week but over the 
eight years of her life she consist- 
ently lost money. Insurance pre- 
miums alone in that period amount- 
ed to $100,000. In December, 1885, 
she was listed as being owned by 
Tobin, E. Conery, and Albert Bald- 
win, and was valued at about $60,- 
000. She was insured for only $27,- 
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000. The owners were considering 
canceling all insurance, because of 
the high premiums. 

On Monday night, Dec. 13, she 
was proceeding downriver from 
Vicksburg. She had paused as sched- 
uled at all the usual stops, including 
Natchez. At about 9:30 she nosed 
up to the Blue Store landing, at 
St. Maurice plantation in Pointe 
Coupee parish. She had 3,600 bales 
of cotton aboard, 8,000 seed sacks, 
400 barrels of oil, and about 40 pas- 
What a comedown from 
her Capacity days! 

She had hardly made fast, when 
sheets of flame leaped out of her 
main deck, from among the deck 
and warning 

and 


sengers. 


passengers, betore 


could be given passengers 
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crew, she was enveloped in fire. 
The captain, James F. Muse, was 
il] in his stateroom, and barely got 
out alive. Only a few of the pas- 
sengers in the staterooms could be 
routed out in time. Deeds of hero- 
ism and scenes of horror vied tor 
space in the newspapers the next 
morning. A sailor named Andrew 
Piersen was singled out for high 
editorial praise. Capt. Floyd Walsh, 
a passenger, lost his life saving 
others. About 28 perished. 
Captain Tobin, 59 years old at 
the time, mourned the loss of his 
“Aladdin’s palace,” as a father for 
a lost child. He died two years later 
in Lexington, Ky. The great river 
has never seen the equal of his great 


boat since. 


Flights of Fancy 


I walked with leaves that 


were blowing my way.—kleanor H. 


some 


Pownall. 

Rain, dropping hoops in the pud- 
dle-—Har1 J E. Reece. 

A vacuum cleaner, nosing around 
like a small dog. 

Those who feel we have 
government should be grateful that 
were not getting all we're paying for. 


too much 


—The Wedge. 
A test of good manners is being 

able to put up pleasantly with bad 

ones.—The W edge. 

to submit 


Exact 


| Readers are invited 


will be publication. 


that it 


paid on 


] 


similar 


source 


The tall, prudish old house, with 
its wrought-iron filigree porch.—R. 
M. Guempel. 

Lightning licked the sky.—Henry 
favors. 

Contentment: Victory of mind over 
what's the matter—Houston Press. 

Neurotic: Person who, when you 
ask her how she is, tells you. 

Press agent: Man who hitches his 
braggin’ to a star—Hedda Hopper. 

Children’s dish on Long Island 
menu: Hopalong Casserole-—Hudson 
Newsletter. 
figures of speech, for which $2 
We are sorry 


must be given. 


s impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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[t isn’t pure self-denial; there are compensations 


Stop Smoking and 


Enjoy Living 


By HERBERT BREAN 


Condensed from a book* 


IMLLE most smokers feel the 
| case in favor of smoking 
= /is almost overwhelming, 
some things may be said against it. 
Take the matter of expense. 
Smoking costs a little more than 
most people think. This country is 
buying tobacco at the rate of $4.5 
billion a year. That’s $30 per per- 
son, man, woman, and child. The 
man who smokes two packs of cig- 
arettes a day spends some 40¢ to 
45¢, or $3 a week, or $13 a month, 
or $156 a year, on cigarettes. 

Bulk considered, the pipe smoker 
can buy his tobacco a little cheaper 
than the cigarette smoker, but if he 
is fastidious he may also pay as 
much as $5 to $10 a pound for his 
special pipe The 
smoker, of course, has an especially 


tobacco. cigar 
wide range of extravagance. The 
national need for a good 5¢ cigar 
is an old vaudeville joke rather 
than a practicality; most of them 
cost 10¢ to 15¢ each, and 50¢ and 
60¢ Havanas are not uncommon. 
A really fine cigar, individually 
packaged, costs $1. Many a busi- 
nessman in only medium circum- 


stances smokes ten 15¢ or 25¢ cigars 
a day. Even if he pays only 15¢, 
that’s $10.50 a week, or $546 a year. 
That can be more than 10% of his 
annual income, literally going up in 
smoke. 

The smoker spends money on 
other impedimenta, too: ash trays, 
cigarette boxes, humidors, pipe 
racks, tobacco pouches, pipe clean- 
ers and scrapers, cigarette holders, 
and filters. 

You eliminate certain other ex- 
penses when you stop smoking. 
You will no longer ruin your best 
dresses or suits with burns from 
falling embers. Your furniture and 
rugs will be far safer from burn 
scars. 

You yourself will be safer, too. 
You know that many fires are start- 
ed by smoking in bed, or by for- 
getting cigarettes, or by carelessly 
thrown matches. But do you know 
how many? The insurance under- 
writers say that a third of all U.S. 
fires are caused by smoking. 

There are physical advantages 
also when you give up smoking. 

You'll very likely lose that little 


*How To Stop Smoking. Copyright 1951 by the author. Reprinted with permission of 


the Vanguard Press, Inc., New York City. 
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heart flutter which has been worry- 
ing you or perhaps really scaring 
you occasionally. On the first night 
after you have stopped you will 
sleep better than you have in 
months, more soundly and more 
continuously. In winter you will 
probably have far fewer colds, or 
perhaps none at all for the first 
time in years. Your “sinus trouble” 
may suddenly lessen and possibly 
disappear altogether. 

The dyspepsia or heartburn from 
which you may suffer after meals 
is very likely to vanish, so suddenly 
that it will be hard to remember 
what it was like to have had it. 
(The idea that smoking 1S good for 
the digestion is twaddle.) Do you 
have occasional hangovers from too 
much social or business drinking at 
night? You will find them far less 
enervating and uncomfortable if 
you don’t add smoking to the strain 
that drinking puts on your body. 
You'll be less inclined to headaches 
and nausea the next day. 

If you are accustomed to smok- 
ing 30 cigarettes a day, you will 
add half an hour to every day of 
your life. It is not argued that 
smoking shortens your life. The 
point is simply that—believe it or 
not— smoking a single cigarette 
takes a trifle over a minute. That 
doesn’t mean the time it takes to 
smoke the cigarette from beginning 
to end; while you smoke you can 
be, and usually are, doing other 
things. Nor does it include the time 
you may spend hunting for your 
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pack of cigarettes (or pipe or cigar) 
or for a light or an ash tray, and 
so on. 

It means simply the time taken 
to fumble one cigarette out of the 
package, light a match or lighter 
(assuming you have them on your 
person), and put down the ciga- 
rette two or three times and pick 
it up again for a puff or two during 
the course of smoking it. If you 
think we are kidding, get out your 
watch and time yourself on a single 
smoke—from the second you first 
reach for your cigarettes through 
the time it takes to light one and 
then put it down several times and 
pick it up again, and then the final 
snufhing out. If you are smoking 
out of doors and you keep the cig- 
arette in your mouth constantly, 
the time is a little less, of course. 
Even so, you will be surprised how 
much of your time smoking takes 
up. 

Does all this begin to sound at- 
tractive? Ask any heavy smoker 
who has stopped whether or not it 
You don’t realize it, but 
one of your that you 
have smoked so long you don’t 
know how nice it is not to have to 
smoke. 

When you give up smoking your 
teeth will look cleaner because they 
are cleaner, and they will not re- 
quire a dentist’s cleaning so often. 
The yellow stain on your fingers 
will disappear in a few days or a 
week. When you get up in the 
morning, your mouth will not 


is true. 
troubles is 
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taste like the traditional inside of 


a motorman’s glove. You won't 
find your throat clogged with 
phlegm, and you won't find it 
necessary to cough or clear your 
throat so often, either. 

Your food will taste much better. 
You may even find yourself becom- 
ing something of a gourmet, sensi- 
tive to the subtlest flavors, because 
you are no’ longer flooding your 
taste buds with some 800 mouthfuls 
of harsh smoke a day, more than 
many a professional fire fighter in- 
hales in a year. 

You will begin to smell the world 
around you. Remember your nose? 
If you’re a real smoker you don’t, 
although you may think 
When you walk into a garden, you 
smell as well as see flowers; coming 
night, your nose can tell 
dinner you 


you do. 


home at 


you what's for before 


ask; sipping an after-dinner brandy 
can make you understand why the 
French go into ecstasy over a fine 


cognac. 

Giving up smoking, 
isn’t all asceticism and self-denial; 
there are fact, 
hard as it is to believe at this stage, 
there are so many that when you 
give yourself a chance to truly ap- 
preciate them, you will never want 
to go back to the self- -poisoning of 


you see, 


compensations. In 


nicotine. 

When you give up smoking, your 
nose and throat and lungs will not 
be continuously permeated with 
smoke and smoke’s residue: soot. 
You won't be getting ashes all over 
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your papers or vest, or on the table- 
cloth or desk. You will actually 
feel far less nervous. That's hard 
to believe. During the first days of 
nonsmoking you will be nervous. 
But the nervousness doesn’t last 
long, and soon starts gradually to 
diminish. When you are over it, 
you will be surprised what sudden 
shocks and excitements you can 
meet and live through without 
reaching automatically for a ciga- 
rette. You'll be calmer, more poised, 
and you may well find that it seems 
there are more hours in the day. 

A word of caution. If you have 
trouble with your waistline, re- 
member that when you stop smok- 
ing you will probably gain weight. 
Don’t worry about it; face it! Ac- 
tually you will gain not more than 
a few pounds. When you have con- 
quered the habit that has upset your 
normal health for years, it will be 
time enough to take care of second- 
ary matters like losing five pounds 
of excess weight. 

Above all, when you stop smok- 
ing, you free yourself at last from 
the deadly compulsion of providing 
yourself with the tobacco you can’t 
do without. You will not have to 
pat your pockets to make sure you 
have tobacco and a light every time 
you depart for a walk or visit. 

You won’t have to make 
early or late to the corner drugstore 
for a package of cigarettes because 


trips 


you were so careless as to pass 
tobacco stand earlier without mak- 


ing your daily obeisance to it. 
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You won’t have to be bothered 
with carrying matches, or bumming 
them. You will not have to be con- 
tinually asking for an ash tray, or 
emptying ash trays. You will not 
interrupt movies by having to go 
out for a smoke, as some smokers 
do. Your pockets or purse will not 
be continually full of loose tobacco 
grains; your clothes will not be 


bulged by pipe or pouch, cigarette 
pack or cigar case. 

In brief, you will free your life 
of a burden the onerousness of 
which you will never have realized 
until you are free of it. The moment 
when you first walk past a tobacco 
shop and realize that there is no 
need for you to visit it is a strange 
and wonderful experience. 





This Struck Me 


Gradually the mosaic is filling. Piece by piece the various physical evidences 
of the universe are found supporting Revelation. At least, the evidence may 
be reconciled with it. The following excerpt from an article in Harper’s* by 
@ Fellow at St. John’s College and lecturer in mathematics at Cambridge, Fred 
Hoyler, struck me. Though men may seem but tiny pawns against the im- 
mensity of the physical universe, here is concrete evidence of the special creation 
which Revelation so distinctly affirms. 


HAVE tried to bring out the dominating cosmic role played by hydrogen, 
J) the simplest element. Helium, the next simplest, is produced in appre- 
ciable quantities in the inner regions of normal stars like the sun. But, apart 
from hydrogen and helium, all other elements are extremely rare all over the 
universe. In the sun, they amount to only about 1% of the total mass. Contrast 
this with the earth and the other planets, where hydrogen and helium make 
only the same contribution as highly complex atoms like iron, calcium, silicon, 
magnesium, and aluminum. 

This contrast brings out two important points. First, we see that material 
torn from the sun would not be at all suitable for the formation of the planets 
as we know them. Its composition would be hopelessly wrong. And our 
second point in this contrast is that it is the sun that is normal and the earth 
that is the freak. The interstellar gas and most ot the stars are composed of 
material like the sun, not like the earth. You must understand that, cosmically 
speaking, the room you are now sitting in is made of the wrong stuff. You, 
yourself are a rarity. You are a cosmic collector’s piece. 

*49 E. 33 St., New York City 16. March, 1951. 


{For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 
$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection.—Ed. ] 














You can be the difference between success or failure 


Help Your Husband 
Help Himself 


a 1M COLLINS was a nice aver- 
i J age American guy. He was 
a a faithful husband, good fa- 
' ther, conscientious worker. But Jim 
had one serious problem: a dead- 
end career. He earned $60 a week 
as a mechanic, and it seemed he'd 
go on earning that for the rest of 
his life, if he was lucky. Today, less 
than ten years later, he’s an $18,000- 
a-year man with a wide-open fu- 
ture. 

It was Hilda, Jim’s wife, who 


gave her man a new lease on his 
business life. She per- 
suaded him to seek job 
counseling. After that, 
they worked side by 


side as a team to ac- 
complish the wonder. 
Today, Jim is first to 
admit that “two heads 
are better than one,” 
particularly when the 
second belongs to the 
little woman. 

Like Hilda, you, too, 
can be the power be- 
hind the throne in 
your marriage. So 
what if you don't 7, 
even know a laminated 


By BERNARD HALDANE as told to DORON K. ANTRIM 


Condensed from Everywoman’s Magazine* 


shim from a_ screwdriver? You 
know your man, better than his 
boss, the boys in the back room, or 
even his mother. What's more, you 
love him and you want him to be 
successful and happy. There’s a 
personal stake in it for you, too. If 
he’s in the wrong job, he'll be frus- 
trated and hard to live with. 

A pat on the back from you can 
change that. Remember your court- 
ship days, when he poured out his 
hopes? Perhaps in the rush of 
housekeeping and baby-raising, you 

don't have time to 
listen any more, and 
those dreams have tar- 
nished. If you let them 
die, it’s your failure 
and your loss. 

Your husband needs 
more education? Then 
figure out a way for 
him to get it. Offer 
constructive advice. 
You alone can tip him 
off to faults in appear- 
ance, social manner, 
and behavior. You can 
coach him on the most 
vital part of any job; 


The 


human relations. 


*16 E. 40th St., New York City 16. July, 1951. 
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idea is to bolster his faith in him- 
self and bring out the best in him, 
not to break him down. 

Lives of all great men remind us 
that a woman's touch is a touch 
sublime. Take Henry Ford, for in- 
stance. Only his wife’s encourage- 
ment drove him on to develop the 
horseless carriage in the face of 
public ridicule. Lillian Gilbreth of 
Cheaper by the Dozen fame not 
only backed her husband and raised 
a family (and what a family!), but 
she carried on 
died. When Pierre Curie was ready 
to call it quits, it was Eve, his wife, 


his work alter he 


who stood beside him and gave him 
the strength to go on. 

Maybe you have the old-fashioned 
notion that a woman should stick 


to her knitting. You offered some 


good advice once and Bill looked 


at you as if you'd suddenly sprout 
ed horns. Could be he thought you 
were criticizing and belittling. Try 
it again, this time with a little more 
finesse. 

Your cue is to listen, sympatheti- 
cally. Don't regale your husband 
with 
bridgx ; le id an ear to his problems. 
If he had a run 
get him to spill it. A man likes to 
talk about 
So cultivate the habit in Bill of giv 


what went on at Bessie’s 


in with the boss, 
himself and his work. 


ing you a blow-by-blow account of 
his day. That wav you'll begin to 
understand what he has to put up 
with in the business world. 

Then watch 
drop a well-timed hint that might 


for vour chance to 


November 


& ERNARD Hatpane, chief of Ex- 
ecutive Job Counselors, with offi- 
ces in New York, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia, has helped 
5,000 men. and women to man- 
agement jobs, paying up to 
$50,000 a_ year. He recently 
launched the first “ placement co- 
operative,” in 11 eastern colleges. 
The Department of Labor has 
recommended his manual. His 
guide to first job SCC kers Is being 
used in 90 colleges. Graduates of 
Harvard's Business school are ad- 
vised to use his job-finding tech- 
and he has been com- 
mended by Henry Ford I, 
General E:senhower, Eric John- 
ston, and many others. 


NIiGUes, 


be helpful. But be subtle about it. 
Never tell him what to do. Instead, 
ask his opinion about it; let him 
make up his own mind. If you're 
a real master of strategy, you'll put 
vour bright idea across so he thinks 
he dredged it up all by himself. 

Now you're really in business: 
Bill is convinced that you’re genu- 
inely interested in his work. This 
is the moment to turn your mar- 
riage into a partnership by making 
out individual reports—your blue- 
print for action. Bill lists his job 
progress during the past year, his 
hopes for the next, and the big job 
he’d like to corral. You help him 
choose his goal and make plans to 
carry him through to it. 
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That’s how Jim and Hilda pulled 
off that $18,000-a-year job. Jim’s 
first report showed a job classifica- 
tion of first-class mechanic, earning 
$1.50 an hour. He was making the 
top salary already. What’s more, he 
had no idea of where or what his 
next job would be. 

So he and Hilda went into a 
huddle. Jim figured chief of main- 
tenance might be the ucket. Was 
he equipped for it? That he didn’t 
know. So Hilda suggested that he 
mosey around the plant and find 
out. He might also look into other 
jobs and inquire about necessary 
qualifications. 

“Hey,” Jim suddenly remembered 
at this point, “there’s old J. B. He’s 
60 if he’s a day, probably due to 
retire soon. He mav even need an 
assistant now, what with the com- 
pany expanding.” 

For the first time, 
possibility of advancement 


lim saw the 
ithin 
his own company, if he were pre- 
pared for it. And now he’d decided 
on a long-range goal. He wanted to 
become an industrial engineer. Ap- 
titude tests confirmed that he had 
what it takes. So he and Hilda had 
a ways-and-means conference. 

To get the training he needed, 
he’d have to go to night school. To 
foot the bill, Hilda agreed to forego 
a new Easter outiit and do all her 
own housework. Jim promised to 
help with the dishes, cut his cigar- 
ette money in half, and drink beer 
only on weekends. 

His advancement didn’t work out 


exactly according to schedule. It 
was more spectacular. After six 
years at night school, he got his 
B.S. in industrial engineering and 
landed a $9,000-a-year job. Two 
years later, with an M.S. degree 
hanging from his belt, he moved on 
to a position with an engineering 
and research corporation at $18,000 
a year, and that’s not even the be- 
ginning of the end. 

Take a look at your husband's 
report. First of all, does he have a 
long-range objective? It’s far bet- 
ter to work towards a goal, even if 
that goal has to be changed now 
and then, than to drift aimlessly 
from job to job. 

Don't be afraid to make sacri- 
fices; they pay off in handsome 
dividends later on. You can smooth 
Bill's path in other ways. Take his - 
personal appearance, for instance. 
A man on the make for a job should 
look the part; it’s sad but true that 
his ties can often be as important 
as his talents. 

You can set him straight on the 
social amenities, too. One man, a 
big, jovial fellow, is forever grateful 
to his wife for pointing out that a 
weak and clammy handshake was 
his downfall among his fellow men. 

When it comes to making friends 
and influencing people, there are 
some things that even a man’t best 
pals can’t tell him. But his wife 
can, and should. If Bill comes home 
night after night chuckling about 
how he put Tom, Dick, and Harry 
in their places, you can bet your 
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bottom dollar he’s bucking for a 
demotion. According to Melvin 
Evans, consultant on industrial per- 
sonnel problems, more executives 
fail through their inability to han- 
dle people than through their in- 
ability to handle the job. 
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You can be a real business asset 
to Bill. And, in today’s competitive 
world, it’s too good an asset to 
waste. Your pat on the back, help- 
ful hint, temporary sacrifice, may 
mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for your husband. 


The Open Door 


y grandfather was_ practicing 
law in a Midwestern town. 
His othce was at the end of the main 
street, which ended at the foot ot a 
hill. Near the top ol the hill stood 
the Catholic church. Each morning, 
grandfather would walk to the win- 
dow and look out. 

One morning he noticed an Irish 
woman walking up the hill. After 
that he found himself watching for 
her. He had an unobstructed view to 
the top, and each morning his eye 
could follow her all the way up to 
the Catholic church. He knew who 
she was; in a town that size everyone 
knew everyone else. She was a widow 
who supported her children by doing 
housework. 

Several 
came, and one cold, icy morning my 
grandfather arrived at his office after 
having battled his way over the glassy 
streets. As he always did, he moved 
to the window to look out. He men- 
tally bet with himself that the little 
Irish widow would not be walking 
up the steep, frozen hillside to church. 


months passed; winter 
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will 


When he looked out, his heart rose 
in his mouth. As he said many times 
afterward, “Tears came to my eyes as 
I watched. There was the old dear on 
her hands and knees crawling up that 
icy hill!” 

He didn’t work that day. He closed 
his office and went home. My grand- 
mother had a helper, a young Irish 
girl. When the girl heard the commo- 
tion in the parlor she looked in. My 
grandtather boomed at her in a loud 
voice, “Are you Catholic?” She was 
so frightened at the unexpected ques- 
tion and the disruption of the usually 
smooth-running house that all she 
could do was nod. “Do you have any 
books about it?” Again she nodded. 
My grandfather continued, “Please go 
get them. I want to see what it is in 
that Church that would make a 
woman crawl up a hill on her hands 
and knees to get to it.” 

The rest of the story is simple. 
From the example of that little Irish 
woman. our whole family was con- 
verted. And three generations later 
there are five Catholic homes. 

Mary Jane Darrow. 
which brought into the 


persons were 


be paid on publication, Manuscripts cannot be returned,—Ed.] 











The first teachers of Christianity laid the foundations of western 


civilization 


Giants of the Church 


By ROBERT PAYNE 


Condensed from a book* 


o our modern eyes the 
Church Fathers, the first 
teachers of Christianity, 

seem to belong to a time of dark- 
ness. Yet the difficulties they faced 
were similar to our own, and they 
fought their battles against the bar- 
barians with a courage we might 
envy. We tend to forget the earlier 
Fathers, who were martyrs. We for- 
get Tertullian, who roared against 
the evils of the Empire, and Jerome, 
who described Roman women with 
a tart cunning that suggests Balzac 
describing the women of Paris. 

We forget that among the early 
Fathers were great philosophers, 
great psychologists, even great po- 
ets. They sometimes understood 
better than we do the complexities 
of the human soul. We forget they 
are a part, perhaps the greater part, 
of all that we mean by Western 
civilization. They laid its founda- 
tions. And they were perfectly con- 
scious of their high role in history 
as they called upon the people to 
live dangerously. 

There were giants in those days. 
The greatest lived at a time of utter 
despair. The Roman Empire was 
crumbling and there seemed no 


hope that civiliza- 

tion would survive 

the barbarians. But 

the conquests of 

the Church Fa- 

thers were perma- 

nent. They con- 

quered men’s 

minds with their 

comprehension of 

God and with their 

knowledge of 

men,their 

faith in God and their faith in man. 

Through all the works of the Fa- 

thers there breathes a singular re- 

spect for the divinity within man. 
This was the spirit of the men 

who laid the foundations for mod- 

ern Europe at a time of fear and 

trembling: Augustine waiting tran- 

quilly for death to come to him 

while the Vandals were hammer- 

ing at the gates; Ambrose making 

the emperor do penance for mur- 

der; Gregory shoring up the ruins 

of the Empire with his immense 

spiritual prestige; Bernard announc- 

ing the laws of love and leading a 

Crusade; Thomas examining the 

implications of God’s law in the 

farthest reaches of the human mind. 


*The Fathers of the Western Church. Copyright 1951. Reprinted with permission 
of The Viking Press, New York City. 320 pp. $5. 
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Like the early anchorites, they 
were athletes of God, tough-mus- 
cled, without an ounce of fat on 
them. They fought to win. They 
knew the barbarians were sweep- 
ing down from the forests of the 
North or massing in the deserts of 
the East: so they trained themselves 
with the discipline of love. The 
paradox lay there. They were hard 
because they demanded the utmost 
glory and the utmost tenderness. 
There is a hardness of the mind as 
well as of the fist, and to this hard- 
ness we owe the advances we have 
made—even the long, tortured ad- 
vances toward kindness, charity, 
tolerance, tenderness, and common 
decency. They acquired a way of 
thinking in which heroism became 
as matural as the air they breathed. 
Not only Francis walked casually 
across the battle lines and bearded 
the sultan in his den. 

It is strange that they are so often 
neglected. Like Will Durant, who 
managed somehow to write a pop- 
ular history of philosophy without 
mentioning the Church Fathers, we 
tend to relegate them to the small 
corner where we put the obscure 
saints. It seems a pity. They lived 
in what has been called the Dark 
Ages, which were not dark but 


were, in places, brilliantly and daz- 


zlingly bright. 

Rooted in ancient traditions, fear- 
less, with penetrating minds, the 
Church Fathers discussed matters 
that are still of 
portance to our lives; and they lived 


momentous 1m- 


November 


at a time of upheaval comparable 
to our own. Chiefly they sought for 
the assurance of man’s dignity on 
earth and the processes of salvation. 
They knew what was at stake. 
They fought against fatalism, and 
introduced a ritual and a way of 
life that enabled people to live with 
dignity, calm, and a gallant spirit 
amidst horror. 

In the deepest sense, the Church 
Fathers were concerned to intro- 
duce a world of order where there 
was only chaotic disorder before. 
They were the mathematicians and 
surveyors of the landscape of holi- 
ness, and their weapons consisted 
of the savings of Jesus, the Creeds, 
and the strange surrealist use which 
they made of symbols. They pos- 
sessed one weapon that is denied 
to us, a language more flexible and 
sonorous than our own. English 
words can only approximate the 
majestic simplicity of the Creed: 
Credo in unum Deum, Patrem om- 
nipotentem, factorem coelit et ter- 
rae, visthilium omnium et invisi- 
bilium ... “I believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, and born of the Father 
before all ages; God of God, Light 
of Light, true God. 
Begotten, not made; being of one 
substance with the Father, by whom 
all things are made. Who for us 


true God of 


men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven. And was in- 
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carnate by the Holy Ghost and of 
the Virgin Mary and was made 
man. He was crucified also for us, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, and 
was buried, and the third day He 
rose again according to the Scrip- 
tures; and ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father: and He shall come again 
with glory to judge the living and 
the dead: of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end. And 1 believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of Life, who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son: who to- 
gether with the Father and the Son 
is adored and glorified, who spoke 
by the Prophets. And in one holy, 
Catholic and apostolic Church. | 
confess one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins. And I look tor the 
resurrection of the dead, and the 
life of the world to come. Amen.” 

The bells ring; the congregation 
chants the words in great triumph- 
ant rolling waves of sound; and it 
is as though the earth herself were 
praising the glory of God, so heavy, 
so deep-rooted, and so august are 
the voices. It is important to ob- 
serve that when we are among the 
Fathers we are no longer in the 
innocent landscape of Syria. To the 
simple sayings of Christ a new 
dimension is added: the whole of 
Mediterranean civilization is pressed 
into the service of the Fathers, and 
the words of Christ are heard not 
as they were spoken in Galilee or 
Jerusalem, quietly, but against the 
massed choirs of the Church. By 
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the third century, Christianity was 
no longer a song: it had become a 
symphony. And the symphony was 
very largely written by the Church 
Fathers. 

They commented at length upon 
the Bible, seeing the whole of the 
Old Testament as no more than a 
prologue to the Gospels, Solomon 
announcing the presence of Christ 
in the Song of Songs as assuredly 
as Isaias announced Christ in his 
prophecies. 

Inevitably, the text was sometimes 
tortured to make the resemblance 
felt. Since the Fathers allowed 
themselves infinite possibilities of 
interpretation, there was no end to 
the inferences that could be drawn. 

In this, the Church Fathers were 
the precursors of surrealism. The 
great fish of Jonah could become 
a pearl, a jewel, the Church, hell, 
even the beating of the angels’ 
wings; it could become a symbol of 
ordinary life or a symbol of life 
eternal. The Garden of Eden be- 
came the Garden of Gethsemani or 
the Garden of Golgotha, though 
more often it became the Garden of 
Revelations, where there flowed the 
waters of eternity. Christ was pre- 
figured in Adam, in Abraham, in 
Benjamin, in Moses, in all the 
Kings of Israel and all the Prophets: 
with the result that He came to 
acquire an extraordinary depth of 
meaning, as though all history was 
contained in Him, and at the same 
time He existed beyond history, 
beyond legend, and beyond story, 
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since all history, all legends, and all 
stories came at last to Him. 

The Middle Ages readily em- 
braced their interpretations. “All 
things have the shape of Christ,” 
said St. Bernard. The faith of the 
medieval man was real. He knew 
he could move mountains. And the 
Church, which ruled his inmost 
faith, consecrated his family, pro- 
hibited him from usury, set aside 
by inviolable law weeks when no 
man could lift his voice or his knife 
against another, and saw that no 
man starved. In the dark plague- 
ridden cities light came blazing 
from the soul of man, and by this 
light men saw themselves among 
the elect, for every man by virtue 
of God’s grace contained within 
himself a part of the living God. 

If the test of a civilization lies in 
its arts, then medieval civilization 
remains among the that 
has ever been, comparable with that 
of the T’ang Dynasty in China or 
with Periclean Athens. The carv- 
ings, the stained-glass windows, the 
bookmaking, the architecture, the 
hymns, even the tapestries were in- 
formed with divinity. Belief in 
Christ made men artists. All that 
they ever needed to do was to draw 
an outline round the things they 
saw in their daily visions. So the 
Cathedral of Chartres arose quite 
simply as a church where the Vir- 


greatest 


gin might be reverenced, and the 
illuminated manuscripts, encrusted 
with jewels, were such as one might 
read when walking the jeweled 


November 


pathways of the City of God. 

Above all, medieval men wor- 
shipped light, for was not light “the 
intelligible nature of God?” So the 
tall windows among the columns 
were carried up to the roofs in the 
great cathedrals, and through the 
stained glass streamed the radiance 
of God. Light in those cathedrals 
seems to breathe, and this indeed 
was what they intended: for men 
should be aware that in the heav- 
ens they were blessed by a living 
and breathing God, and if his 
breath was light, so was the touch 
of his hands, and so was his shin- 
ing face. 

God 1s “Light of Light,” said the 
Creed. So in Santa Sophia the great 
inverted dome was painted to re- 
semble the galaxies of suns and 
stars. So, too, in the paintings ot 
the illuminated manuscripts, the 
gold background represents the face 
of God, as it does also in the paint- 
ings of Giotto and the Sienese mas- 
ters. For the men of the Middle 
Ages “radiance” meant precisely 
“the coming of the rays of the liv- 
ing God,” while “splendor” meant 
the reflected light from the God- 
head, and the sun itself was reflected 
light. A man could shine with 
splendor: he was not bathed in sun- 
light, but in the light of God. 

In the high Renaissance men be- 
gan to believe that they shone with 
their own independent light, but by 
that time the work of the Fathers 
was already done. They had no suc- 
cessors. The saints who came after- 
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ward, even the greatest of them, 
like St. John of the Cross, are al- 
ready life-size. After the death of 
Thomas Aquinas the outlines of 
dogma had been completed; all 
that was necessary was the filling 
in of detail. 

In medieval times, men believed 
in miracles and visions. If a man 
said he had seen the Virgin pluck- 
ing roses in his hedgerows he was 
not immediately conveyed to an 
asylum: it was simply assumed that 
the Virgin was about her own busi- 
ness—the roses were sacred to her, 
and she had a right to be there. 

One of the advantages of living 
in an age of disbelief is that the 
necessity for belief is more clearly 
demonstrated. The argument does 
not flatter our pride. It is as though 
a man had to be sent to the Sahara 
before he appreciated a human 
thirst. And although moderns try 
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to deny it, man is still a creature 
of beliefs. We have seen in our own 
day what belief in a mortal indi- 
vidual may lead to: the meathook 
in Milan and the gasoline poured 
into the gutter of the Berlin Chan- 
cellery. 

It would seem far more profit- 
able to believe in a merciful God 
who loves human justice, and then 
to go quietly about our_tasks. 

The Church Fathers were the 
constructors and engineers of belief. 
They quarreled among themselves, 
as Jerome’s bitter words to Augus- 
tine and Ambrose attest. They saw 
variously, fought different enemies, 
and were often hounded by their 
own doctrines; but it is as believers 
rather than as doctrinaires that they 
reveal themselves at their best. From 
the monastic calm and from the 
knowledge of God’s abiding pres- 
ence, they derived their peace. 

















{ Matter of Relativity 


Ow day Albert Einstein was playing his violin while his friend, Arthur 
Rubinstein, was accompanying him. For a time, all went well. Then, in one 
part of the composition, the mathematician had difficulty keeping time with 
the piano. At first Rubinstein politely restrained himself, but finally he stopped 
playing, turned around and sternly addressed his friend. 

“Albert, can’t you count? One, two, three, four! ONE, TWO, THREE, 
FOUR!” Sunday Digest quoted in Junior Digest (Sept. ’51). 


+ 
“ 


A ember of a debating society took it upon himself to explain Einstein’s 
theory of relativity for the group. He propounded and twisted the subject tor 
an hour. When he finally finished, a listener spoke up. “You know, after 
listening to you, I think you are greater than Einstein. According to statistics, 


only 12 men understand him—but nobody understands you.” 
Albert Einstein in AMA Journal. 








Now is the time to reserve a channel for education 


in your town 


What Kind of TV 
Do You Want? 


By SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 


Condensed from the Saturday Review of Literature* 


nis is the time of decision 
for television. The people 

_ through their Congress, and 
Congress through its Federal Com- 
munications Commission, will soon 
decide whether TV is to become an 
electronic version of the Atlantic 
City boardwalk or the broadest av- 
enue to popular enlightenment the 
world has seen. 

The FCC, which issues station 
licenses, has granted none since 
September, 1948. It has been study- 
ing engineering data. Thus, only 
107, TV 13: million 
receiving sets. 

Last March the FCC _ began 
thawing out the freeze. A tentative 
“allocation table” would authorize 
nearly 2,000 new. stations, almost 
20 times as many as now. The docu- 
ment is disarmingly titled Third 
Notice of Proposed Further Rule- 
Making. A more accurate title 
would be The Magna Carta of Am- 
ertcan Television. Under this Third 
Notice, control and operation of 
American television will be de- 
cided. 

What I fear, and my 


stations serve 


fear is 


shared by many, is that American 
television will take the road to 
trivialization. Thus, our TV 0 sta- 
tions would devote their good view- 
ing hours to a few salable program 
stereotypes, for the same lowest 
common denominator of audience 
interest, all to benefit 15 or 20 big 
sponsors. That has been the rule 
in radio. 

It seems to me that four possible 
developments might, in combina- 
tion, save TV. 1. Commercial net- 
works might learn, or be persuaded, 
that it is in their interest to devote 
more and better time to educational 
and public-service programs. Sta- 
tions might adhere to standards as 
condition of having their licenses. 
A new system might be set up 
in which the station operator would 
produce programs for those willing 
to pay a fee. 3. Operation might be 
by educational institutions. 4. A 
citizens’ advisory board might mar- 
shal opinion on public-service tele- 
vision, with annual recommenda- 
tions to the FCC, Congress, and the 
public. 

Experts estimate that within five 
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WHAT KIND OF TV DO YOU WANT? 


years advertisers will spend at least 
$1 billion a year on TV time and 
talent. No doubt, network execu- 
tives are busy drafting “codes” for 
good programing, and discussing 
public-service programs. Many re- 
markable men are in this fast mov- 
ing, competitive industry. They face 
a storm of protest if they surrender 
completely to triviality. Most of 
them realize it. 

But I am not optimistic. I have 
seen codes and good intentions be- 
fore. I remember 1928 and 1933 and 
1938 and 1943, the key years in 
radio. 

In 1935 I sold my interest in the 
advertising agency of Benton & 
Bowles. We had been the biggest 
single customer of NBC, and later 
of CBS as well. I became a_part- 
time vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, hoping to develop 
educational programs on the radio 
networks. When I left to become 
Assistant Secretary of State in 1945, 
the university had two such pro- 
grams, The Human Adventure, on 
Mutual, and The University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, on NBC. But I 
had failed, miserably. The pro- 
grams, like other so-called educa- 
tional and public-service programs, 
had been kicked around by the net- 
works, shifted again and again to 
new time periods, or killed. 

In 1940, the networks were doing 
a far poorer job than in 1930; in 
1950, a far poorer job than in 1940. 
Commercial pressures toward trivi- 
alization had proved irresistible. 


What is there to resist it in TV? 

Studying today’s TV, the FCC 
found that in a “composite week” 
in 1950 only 3% of all commercial 
programs were of an “educational 
type.” Another 3% were discussion 
programs. Less than 1% were re- 
ligious. 

In another study, two university 
professors monitored all programs 
on the seven TV stations in New 
York City for one week in January, 
1951. Exclusive of news and home- 
making programs, only 3% could 
be classified as “informational.” Dis- 
cussion of public issues was 2%, 
and religion, 1%. “A clear majority 
of the time,” they reported, “was 
devoted to entertainment programs 
with relatively low or perhaps nega- 
tive survival value for the individ- 
ual viewer or for society.” New 
York has had the most experience 
in programing, and points the way 
for the country. It is not a happy 
prospect. 

The magazine TV monitored all 
“crime shows” on the seven Los 
Angeles TV stations in the first 
week of last May. Close to 1,000 
crimes took place, the great ma- 
jority on children’s programs. Sev- 
enty per cent of all programing 
televised for children was based on 
crime. Many were re-runs of movie 
“westerns.” 

Such studies show that commer- 
cial television, if allowed to mush- 
room without guidance, will never 
do the required job. 

Instead of begging an hour or 
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two a day from commercial TV, a 
crumbs-off-the-table approach, I 
propose subscription television. This 
is a system in which the viewer 
orders and pays for what he gets— 
with no advertising. Such a system 
could and should be developed 
wholly within our theory of private 
competitive broadcasting. 

Subscription TV appears perfect- 
ly possible technically. At least two 
techniques have been tested. In 
each, the signal sent out is coded 
or scrambled; the image can_ be 
clarified only if the viewer pays a 
fee. 

The Zenith Radio Corp. in Chi- 
cago made a 90-day market test on 
this system with 300 families last 
winter. Under its system, part of 
the signal comes in over telephone 
wires. The calls the 
phone company when he wants an 
offered program. The phone com- 
pany bills him. Hollywood would 
not permit its recent movies to be 
televised. Zenith could offer only 
motion pictures more than two 
years old, at $1 a picture. However, 
the 300 test families consumed al- 
most four times as many old movies 
as they had previously consumed 


subscriber 


new ones in movie houses. 
Another technique, being devel- 
oped by the Skiatron Corp., uses as 
its unscrambler a slotted card which 
is leased to the subscriber. Without 
the card you can’t get the program. 
The implications are enormous, 
not only for the economics of the 
industries, but tor public service, 


November 


education, and for providing the 
special programs desired by many 
minorities. 

A program director might sched- 
ule time much as the editor of a 
Sunday newspaper makes up his 
issue. He might calculate depart- 
ments for special-interest groups: 
business, books, real estate, the the- 
ater, sports, gardening, travel, sci- 
ence, education, broadcasting, even 
stamp collecting. Many readers buy 


a paper largely to read one such 


section. 

My hunch is that such a station, 
properly run in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles, might make 
more money than any radio station 
ever did. 

Take stamp collecting as an ele- 
mentary example. More than 50,- 
000 people in New York paying a 
nickel a day to see a daily stamp 
collecting get-together would pay 
$2,500 a day. That is a great deal 
more than an advertiser would pay. 

The subscription method could 
assure first-run motion pictures, the 
Metropolitan Opera, full-length 
plays, college football, and other 
events a consumer wants to buy, 
if he can only get them in his home. 
Here is a great mass market for 
events which have heretofore been 
regarded as “class.” TV opens this 
chance, from class to mass, not only 
in arts and music and _ entertain- 
ment but in education as well. 

How many New York lawyers 
would not pay a dime or a quarter 
to have the Columbia Law school 
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faculty analyze the Supreme Court’s 
decisions every Monday evening? 
The same principle can be carried 
even to teaching such an abtruse 
subject as physics. 

The third possibility is operation 
by educational institutions. The 
FCC provided for them in the 
March table. The table was not a 
grant of licenses. It merely presents 
a preliminary pattern, locality by 
locality, from which applications 
would be considered. It  distin- 
guishes, locality by locality, between 


commercial and educational _ sta- 


tions. For example, New York City, 
with seven TV stations, is assigned 
four more, only one for education; 
Denver, with no station, is assigned 
six, one for education. 

How many citizens, including all 


who pride themselves on their in- 
terest in education and the parents 
who worry about what television is 
doing to their children, know 
whether a channel for education 
has been reserved in their own 
areas? 

If your community has been 
awarded a channel, what steps are 
being taken to claim it? How many 
months or years will your com- 
munity need to reach a decision and 
and arrange the financing, through 
the school board, the state legisla- 
ture, the local college, or otherwise? 
The FCC suggests it will hold these 
reservations open for a reasonable 
period. Remember, the FCC is like- 
ly to be under constant pressure 
from commercial applicants. 
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Perhaps your civic group would 
do better to apply for a commercial 
license, on a not-for-profit basis. 
Sponsored entertainment programs 
part of the day could finance educa- 
tional programs the rest of the day. 
If so, that calls for an immediate 
decision, and a prompt presentation 
to the FCC. Indeed, it may already 
be too late. 

Two taunts have been hurled at 
TV educators. One is, “Look what 
happened to radio.” In the 20’s, 
more than 100 educational institu- 
tions or boards were awarded 
choice radio channels. Most of 
them were finally relinquished to 
commercial operators when _ the 
educators wouldn’t or couldn’t use 
them. Educators learn slowly. 

But educators do learn. Television 
isn’t just a cousin of radio. In its 
educational potential it is sui gen- 
eris. It is uniquely adapted to edu- 
cation. As John Crosby points out, 
television has five times the “wal- 
lop” of radio, and it requires, and 
gets, five times the attention. Atten- 
tion is the indispensable element in 
education. 

The second taunt is, “Where is 
the money coming from?” If the 
promise is as great as I think it is, 
the money will be found. The 
American people believe in educa- 
tion. They spend perhaps $5 billion 
a year for it. Once they have been 
shown the power of television in 
education, I cannot believe they 
will deny it to themselves or their 
children. 











Almost every eligible European votes; only one in three Americans votes 


Non-Voters Elect 
Bad Officials 


3y ELMO ROPER and LOUIS HARRIS 


Condensed from the Saturday Review of Literature* 


AD OFFICIALS are elected by 


good citizens who do not 

vote.” That’s the way 
George Jean Nathan once described 
the grave situation dramatized by 
the hearings of the Senate Crime 
Investigating committee, headed by 
Senator Estes Kefauver. 

Politically speaking, the U.S. 
might be described as a dog wagged 
by atail. We are a nation of minor- 
ity rule. The majority of our people 
abdicate their powers in favor of a 
few professional politicians, insiders 
and hangers-on. 

It isn’t that people don’t believe 
in free elections. It is simply that 
they surrender the process to the 
politicians and party hacks through 
default. This is true, even though a 
series of surveys shows that the 
American people 
value the right to 
vote than 
any other liberty. 

When put 


che NICE, more peo 


more 
to a 


ple would rather 
give up such in 
violate rights as 
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their freedom of speech, assembly, 


and even religion than abandon 
free elections. Unfortunately, many 
of the same people who find the 


right to vote so precious have never 
been inside a polling booth. 

For example, last November the 
elections used up thousands of lines 
of newsprint, pushed practically 
everything else off the front pages, 
and caused a multitude of personal 
arguments. But for all the sound 
and fury, some 56% of the voters 
stayed at home on election day. Just 
over 42 million out of some 95 mil- 
lion eligibles took the trouble to 
vote. 

This must have seemed strange 
to people in Western Europe; since 
in 1945 between 
of their eligible 
voters turn out 
regularly. Here 
in America four 
out of every ten 
persons over 21 
years old simply 
have never taken 
the trouble to 
Between 
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35% and 50% of our people decide 
what kind of a government we will 
have here. The rest of the popula- 
tion in effect disenfranchises itself. 

Even so, more people take part in 
voting than in any other part of the 
political process. And, as any office- 
holder will tell you, the vote is not 
the beginning of the political proc- 
ess. 

Voting is caught squarely be- 
tween two other forms of political 
activity. At one extreme, at the be- 
ginning, is the “king-making” ac- 
tivity. In that, a relatively few per- 
who the opposing 


sons decide 


candidates from both parties are 
going to be. At the other extreme, 
nearly the end product, is the lobby- 
ing side of government. In this, 


again, a relatively few persons in- 
fluence behavior and voting habits 
of our public officials. 

An individual voter may begin 
with noble visions of what he thinks 
our democratic government ought 
to be. But by the time he has 
chosen between two candidates he 
either doesn’t know about or doesn’t 
like, and by the time his representa- 
tives have succumbed to pressures 
in the legislature or in Congress, 
government, as he conceived it, ap- 
pears to be considerably changed. 

Last year in a study sponsored by 
the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) we 
decided we would take a closer look 
at political activity in this country 
and measure the extent to which 
people take part in the _ political 
process. We came up with what we 


believe are six key facets of political 
activity. We then assigned a certain 
number of points for each activity. 
We interviewed a nation-wide cross 
section of 8,000 people over 21 years 
old and found out to what extent 
they had been politically active. To 
be “very active” took six points. 

You can claim six for yourself if 
you have voted in every election for 
the last four years (4 points), be- 
long to at least one organization 
that takes a stand on public issues 
(1 point), and to have written a 
letter to one’s Congressman (1 
point). Another combination might 
be to discuss public issues in your 
own living room (1 point), try to 
convince your guests you are right 
(1 point), make a point of telling 
your congressman or assemblyman 
that you are in favor of some bill 
(1 point), make a small contribu- 
tion to a campaign (1 point), and 
ring a few doorbells during the 
weeks before election (2 points). 

It appears to be easy enough. But 
only one out of every ten persons 
has done even this minimum 
amount of work in politics. Briefly, 
here is the extent to which people 
exercise their right to political ac- 
tivity in this country. 

Voting. Some 75% of our cross 
section claimed they had voted once 
or more in the last four years; 47%, 
three times or more; 21%, five 
times or more. We have good evi- 
dence to indicate that this is more 
a wishful than an accurate estimate. 

Belonging to Organizations. Only 
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31% report that they belong to or- 


ganizations which take stands on 
public issues, and another 7% say 
they belong to two or more such 


groups. 

Discussing Public Issues with 
Others. Some 21% of the people 
say they discuss public issues fre- 
quently and take at least an equal 
share in the conversation, while 
only 6% say they try to do some 
“missionary” work in the frequent 
discussions they have on the state 
of the nation. Either the people are 
much too busy with their own pri- 
vate affairs, or perhaps they simply 
aren't overly impressed with the 
meaning and significance of the 
“great debates” which are supposed 
to have been rocking the nation in 
recent years. 

Writing or Talking to a Public 
Official. Only 13% report they have 
written a letter or talked with a 
congressman or other public official 
on a public issue within the last 
year; and another 7% say they 
wrote or spoke to the representative 
two or more times. 

Worked in a Political Campaign. 
Some 11% of the people report 
they have worked for the election 
of a political candidate in the last 
four years. A traditional cry of the 
“outs” in politics is that the machine 
is too well entrenched, too powerful 
to buck. If that is so then the ma- 
chines must have their entire army 
manning the front lines, with very 
thin or nonexisting reserves. For 
119, when divided between two 


major parties and spread across the 
country, doesn’t add up to what 
might be called a comprehensive 
network of political organizations. 
Contributed Money to a Cam- 
paign. A total of 7% of the people 
say that they gave some money to 
a party or a candidate in the last 
four years. Last fall, it will be re- 
called, millions of dollars were re- 
ported to have been built up in 
political war chests. If that was so, 
then rarely have so few contributed 
so much as have the people who 
contribute to political campaigns. 
Just as in the case of general 
political activity, the groups most 
likely to vote are the professional, 
executive, white-collar men; older 
people; the more prosperous and 
better educated; and people in the 
northeastern section of the U.S. 
Perhaps more of the people would 
vote if a greater number of people 
engaged in political activity. It 
might well be that with scarcely 
more than 10% of the people in 
the “Very Active” group we cannot 
hope for a turnout over 50%. 
When close to half the people 
don’t vote we get representatives 
who are indeed representative of 
but part of the people. When hardly 
more than 10% of the people take 
the trouble to influence the choice 
of the candidates and less than 
20% try to influence officials once 
they are elected to office, the demo- 
cratic process in America can hardly 
be called a model of functioning 
self-rule. 
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Your Trip Into Space 


By KENNETH HEUER 


Condensed trom a book* 


STARTLING story appeared in 
A our papers one morning in 
é December, 1900. Mars had 
signaled earth the night betore. The 
story told how lights had suddenly 


shone out upon the planet, lasted 
for a time, and then disappeared. 
Astronomers later explained them 
as powerful reflections of sunlight 
on clouds in the planet’s air. 

On Aug. 23, 1924, one of the 
times of close approach of Mars, 


strange radio noises were heard in 
London, New York, and Vancou- 
ver. Radio engineers declared that 
the sounds were not from 
They were never scientifically ex- 


Static. 


plained. 

People on Mars may have tried 
to signal earth thousands of years 
ago and then, meeting with no suc- 
cess, discontinued it. The telescope 
was not invented until 1608, and 
Mars was not recognized in_ its 


principal geographical details until 
the last half of the 19th century. 
Only a few years ago Mars entered 
into our sphere of practical observa- 
tions. But according to most theo- 
ries of planetary origin, Mars is 
older than our planet by several 
million years. Beings on Mars could 
have been signaling for the 100,000 
or 200,000 years of our Pleistocene 
Ice Age. Continental ice sheets 
about two miles thick then covered 
the northern half of our globe. Sa- 
ber-toothed cats, dire-wolves, masto- 
dons, and the bizarre ground sloths 
were the only watchers. 

On Mars, however, the inhabi- 
tants might have been living an 
enlightened and intellectual spirit- 
ual life. The hypothetical people of 
Mars might well have concluded 
that we were not on their cultural 
level. 

We may now communicate with 


*Men of Other Planets. Copyright 1951 by the author. Reprinted with permission of 


Pellegrini < Cudahy, publishers, 41 E, 
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people of other worlds in two ways. 
The oldest method is with light. 
A German would have 
camp on 


geometer 


scientists the immense 


steppes of Siberia. There they would 
set up mirrors in geometric figures 


to reflect the sun. Geometric figures 
were chosen so that inhabitants of 
the moon would know intelligent 
beings were signaling. The lunari- 
ans would very probably reply. 
Then, by varying the figures, the 
geometer that an ideo- 
graphic language (the graphic rep- 
resentation of ideas by symbolic 
characters) would be established. 
Such visual intercommunication 
would require colossal engineering 
works and great telescopic power. 
Perhaps the so-called canals of Mars 
are such a work. 

A second means is by electricity. 
This has already been accomplished 
with radar. On Jan. 25, 1946, the 
“Diana Project,” named for the 
goddess of the moon, was reported. 
Radar signals to the moon had re- 
flected back to the earth on Jan. 10. 
It was the first time man definitely 
knew that he had established con- 
tact with another planet. On Sept. 
11, 1956, Mars will again be only 
35,400,000 miles away. The same 
method could be used if powerful 
enough radar equipment can be de- 
veloped. How exciting it will be if 
Mars answers! The undertaking is 
not so easy as a good lady of Pau, 
France, imagined. She left 100,000 
francs to the Academie des Sciences 
as a prize to the first person who 


believed 
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discovered a means of communica- 
tion between the earth and another 
planet. She excluded Mars because 
it would be too easy. 

Will interplanetary travel be es- 
tablished? Maj. James R. Randolph, 
a noted mathematician, suggests 
that such expeditions were sent by 
other worlds, perhaps even to the 
earth. Our legendary giants, dwarfs 
and creatures, 
may visitors, he 
says. 

Palmer Cox’s Brownies are strik- 
ingly like the people we would ex- 
pect to find on Mars. With slender 
arms and legs and large chests and 
heads, they are adapted to the 
lighter weight of everything on 
Mars and to the low air pressure. 
Cox’s Brownies do not like our sun, 
which is twice as bright as on Mars. 

Today a new era is opening in 
science. On Sept. 8, 1944, the first 
V-2 rocket crashed on London. On 
Aug. 6, 1945, the terrible energy of 
the atom’s nucleus was released on 
Hiroshima. And on Jan. 10, 1946. 
there was contact with the moon by 
radar. These three apparently unre- 
lated events have provided a tre- 
mendous impetus to travel in the 
mysterious depths. Today we may 
be on the threshold of a new adven- 
ture in space. 

The V-2 is 46 feet long, and has 
a diameter of about five and a half 
feet. Built like an airplane, the body 
consists of ring-shaped steel ribs 
and longitudinal stringers covered 
with thin sheet metal. The original 


pygmies, winged 


have been such 
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rocket was divided into four main 
sections, the warhead, the instru- 
ment compartment, the fuel tanks 
(containing ethyl alcohol and liquid 
oxygen), and the propulsion unit. 

Up until January, 1949, about 30 
V-2 rockets had been fired at White 
Sands proving ground, in the New 
Mexico desert. Each was equipped 
with instruments for some purpose, 
like analyzing the sunlight, meas- 
uring the cosmic rays, recording 
rocket skin temperatures and upper 
air densities and temperatures, or 
photographing the earth from great 
heights. The V-2 rockets are the 
Nina, Pinta, and Santa Marta of 
20th-century exploration. 

When space ships finally are 
built, they probably will resemble 
compact spheres, not Havana cigars, 
like V-2 rockets. V-2’s would not 
be as efficient in space as spherical- 
shaped rockets. 

In rapid travel through the air, 
the cigar meets the least amount of 
friction. But friction ceases above 
the air. And, in space, no outside 
pressure counterbalances the inside 
air pressure. Exerting 15 pounds of 
force per square inch, or a ton per 
square foot, the air would try to 
tear itself through the walls of the 
ship to expand throughout all space. 
The sphere has the least surface of 
any solid for its volume. Moreover, 
the air would continuously exert 
tons of pressure, attempting to bend 
the hull into a spherical form. And 
a sphere holds the maximum con- 
tent in respect to the area; it needs 


less material in construction and 
less fuel for power. And a sphere 
has less surface for meteors to hit. 

In atomic energy is a fuel pow- 
erful and concentrated enough to 
carry men to new worlds. The en- 
ergy from U-235, a form of urani- 
um, is that of gasoline multiplied 
by 3 million. In extremely small 
packages, this is a fuel powerful 
enough tor interplanetary travel. 
But certain problems must be over- 
come. For example, U-235 could 
not be used alone; the exhaust ve- 
iocity would be extraordinary, but 
exhaust mass would be absurdly 
small. Willy Ley, a leading author- 
ity on rockets and space travel, sug- 
gests that the energy of the U-235 
would best be used in driving out 
another substance, water for in- 
stance. Water is quite heavy and 
dense, so that the tanks could be 
kept small. The water vapor in 
Mars’ atmosphere is estimated as 
5% of that of the earth. This is 
sufficient. While Venus shows no 
water vapor, it is probably abun- 
dant there. Even the moon may 
have sufhcient for refueling. 

Radar contact with the moon 
proved it possible to make continu- 
ous radio contact with space ships 
to other worlds. But before they go 
we shall probably read of a fourth 
remarkable occurrence: an artificial 
satellite will be launched to circle 
our globe forever like the moon. 

Our scientists and engineers are 
doubtless now designing it. In 1949, 


Willy Ley predicted that the U.S. 
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could plant this “orbiter” in the sky 
within ten or 12 years without mak- 
ing a noticeable dent in the national 


We second 
“moon” as early as 1959. 
Once out in space, the projectile 


budget. may see a 


could be kept going around and 
around the earth by a push of 18,000 
mph, which could be attained with 
step rockets (two-in-one or three-in- 
one rockets). The 
would be needed only to start it off, 
after which it would perpetually 


step rockets 


circle the earth by itself, exactly in 


conformity with Newton's cele- 
brated laws of motion. A two-step 
rocket has alreadv reached an alti- 
tude of 250 miles and a speed of 
5,000 miles an hour. But much re- 
search remains. 

If the distance of the orbiter from 
the earth’s surface were 470 miles, 
it would circle our planet once in 
one hour, 40 minutes. It would be 
seen as a moon. Assume that it 
would be sent up to revolve in the 
direction of the earth’s rotation. Be- 
cause of its rapid motion, it would 
rise in the west and set in the east. 
It would about 13 
times a dav, and stay above the ho- 
rizon at each apparition for approx- 


imately 34 minutes. This would not 


cross the sky 


be unique in the solar system. The 
inner satellite of Mars runs three 
laps around it daily, also rising in 
the west. If the artificial satellite 
were in the plane of our equator, it 
would not be seen from higher lati- 
tudes, the bulk of our world being 


in the way. 
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Building a new moon would be 
of tremendous value. It would tell 
us many things we must know: be- 
fore we dare leave the world. Scien- 
tists could clear up the mystery of 
temperatures in the earth’s shadow. 
This information would be impor- 
tant to designers of rocket ships, as 
ships would pass in and out of the 
shadow the earth casts in space. 

Possibly an instrament in the ar- 
tificial satellite could relay a signal 
every time it was struck by a me- 
teor. Meteors are particles of stone, 
both which continually 
bombard the earth. This would 


metal, or 


supply us with much-needed infor- 
mation about the danger from these 
objects above the atmosphere. Few, 
if anv, have been killed by this cos- 
mic flak, as the earth’s atmosphere 
is a protecting blanket. Most me- 
teors are burned up by the tremen- 
dous friction as they pass through 
the air. 

But the meteor menace is a ma- 
jor problem of space travel. Experts 
say that one out of every 25 space 
ships on the way to the moon 
would be hit and destroyed by a 
propose a meteor 
bumper, consisting of a shield 1] 
mm. thick about an inch from the 
steel skin of the ship, which would 
be a quarter of an inch thick. Such 
a shield should render collisions 
with small meteors impotent. 

In the space between the paths of 
planets, meteors are probably much 


meteor. They 


more numerous than here. In 3 bil- 
lion years, Most meteors in the or- 
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bits of the planets must have been 
swept up as the planet revolved 
about the sun. There has been no 
such elimination, however, in the 
space between planets. Very likely 
we shall need some protection like 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

Radar may detect so much cos- 
mic flak that no man will dare ven- 
ture more than a few million miles 
beyond the moon. Certainly “astro- 
gators,” future celestial navigators, 
will need charts of the known me- 
teor swarms and cometary orbits. 
It would be perilous in the extreme, 
should a space ship accidentally 
wander into one of these orbits, 
containing millions of formidable, 
solid dark particles. 

It would take no more than a 
few days to visit the moon and a 
few months to get to either Vents 
or Mars, the planets flanking the 
earth. But the time to Pluto, the 
outermost planet, would. require al- 
most a half century. The space ship 
would have to be a little planet, 
having all the residential facilities 
of a small town. Perhaps an aster- 
oid could be put into operation. 
The descendants of the original 
crew would be the passengers on 
the return trip. If man ever does 
reach Pluto, which is about 3% 
billion miles away, journeys to the 
stars will be comparatively simple. 
The trip to the nearest fixed star 
and back will require a half million 
years. Alpha Centauri is four and 
a third light years away, or about 
26 trillion miles. Returning pas- 
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sengers would probably find an 
earth little resembling that of their 
ancestors. But man will likely never 
be satisfied until his galaxy has been 
mapped and charted. Then galaxies 
beyond will test his ingenuity, pro- 
viding of course, that mankind lives 
long enough. 

New difficulties arise on landing. 
Man may escape the earth, face the 
perils of space, make a happy land- 
ing, and then, ironically, be over- 
powered and annihilated by inani- 
mate nature. Living on the moon, 
for example, would be quite differ- 
ent from living here. The moon’s 
temperature ranges from about 
215° F to the very low —240° F. 
There is little air or water. There 
is strong ultraviolet light, which 


quickly kills. Cosmic radiation also 
may be serious. The pioneer will 
need asbestos outer garments and 
electrically heated suits to protect 
from the tremendous heat and cold, 


together with anti-ultraviolet-ray 
suits. Special oxygen or air tanks 
must be in continuous use, to men- 
tion only apparatus yet to be in- 
vented. 

The late Dr. William Olaf Staple- 
don, of the British Interplanetary 
society, considered the problems on 
Mars. “That small, cold, arid world 
might be rendered at least habit- 
able, if not a paradise for man. 
Human ingenuity, with atomic 
power, could increase the atmos- 
phere and the water supply, irrigate 
the desert surface, produce a suit- 
able vegetation and even raise sur- 
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face temperature.” On Venus the 
atmosphere would have to be com- 
pletely changed. But Venus “might 
in time rival and surpass the earth 
as a home for intelligent beings.” 
Jupiter and Saturn would be ex- 
tremely hard to colonize. 

Dr. Stapledon believed that these 
atomic-age settlers would not be 
standard-model people. They would 
have to be deliberately bred to 
match their environments. Colon- 
ists for Mars, for example, might 
be slowly accustomed to even 
greater cold, dryness and rarefied 
air; while colonists for Venus might 
be taken from some equatorial race 
and bred for enduring even fercer 


heat. Such minor adjustments would 
not be enough for colonists going 
to Jupiter, however. To withstand 
the powerful surface gravitation 
(2.6 times that of the earth) of that 
giant planet, the colonists would 
have to be very small, with not 
sufhcient room for needed brains. 

Despite the many problems, there 
is little doubt that we may realize 
an ancient dream—a vision of voy- 
ages to the moon and planets, per- 
haps even to the stars. Something 
revolutionary may soon happen. 
The human race may break the 
bond of gravity imprisoning it on 
the earth, and escape to strange new 
worlds. 


Fashion Note 


Harrie Carnecit designed the uniform for the 
Womens Army Corps (WAC). Upon learning 
this, Mother Theresa, superior of the Sisters of the 
Society of Christ, came to New York to consult 
with the stylist about a habit appropriate for work 
in a foundling home. Mother Theresa explained 
that her nuns must drive trucks and automobiles, 
and that a nun’s habit is not necessarily a flowing 








robe and coif. 
The stylist designed a simple two-piece, ankle-length dress in gray 
wool. It has a gored skirt that can be reversed when the fabric shows 


signs of wear, easy set-in sleeves, and a simple round collar. The design 
includes a gray wool coat cut on princess lines, with Peter Pan collar and 


set-in sleeves. There also is a small brimmed gray hat with deep cloche 
sides so that the nuns could get drivers’ licenses and have unobstructed 


Vision. 
From now on the nuns themselves will make their habits from the 


Hattie Carnegie design. NCWC. 








A monk of Marta Laach said that a nation’s destiny can depend on the 
language of its prayer 


Why Not the Mass in 
Your Own Langua ger 


By PAUL BUSSARD 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


n 1932 I was a student in 
Germany. I lived in Munich 
for two months to learn the 

language. Then I went to Maria 
Laach for the course at the Liturgi- 
cal Academy which had been start- 
ed by the then Abbot Herwegen, 
whom I revered. There were six 
students, and the faculty outnum- 
bered us five to one. Ninety per 
cent of the 50 monks had at least 
one Ph.D. Many of them had two 
such degrees, some of them three. 

I suppose it was the only school 
in the world that had more faculty 
members than students. Abbot Her- 
himself lectured to five of 
us on the relation of art to the 
He lectured twice a week 


wegen 


liturgy. 
all the 
in that 
the 12th century. But not complete 
ly. Time ran out, not his know] 
edge; and he never used a single 


nine months, and covered, 


time, the first 50 years ol 


note or any kind of book. 

Just after the end of the last war 
[ was in Luxembourg. I hired a 
car, got a lunch packed, and drove 
up the Moselle past Coblenz to 


The Liturgical Press, 


j} / 
Colle Re ville ; 


Maria Laach to see Abbot Her- 
wegen. He had died a week earlier. 
I looked at his grave, had lunch 
with the monks, and drove back 
out of desolate Germany, made 
more desolate by a man’s 
death. 

I thought it ironic. On the road- 


burned-out 


great 


side you would see 
tanks and demolished cars amid the 
rubble. And you couldn’t step on 
the roadside without stepping on 
either a mine or a gasoline can. 
You didn’t mind this too much, 
however, even when the people 
walking the highway would ask 
for a few drops of gasoline for their 
cigarette lighters. I got rather a 
shock, though, to see a tank at the 
side of the road not five miles from 
the monastery. That, thank God, 
was as close as the tanks got. That, 
too, was as close as the monastery 
got to destruction since its founda- 
tion in 1099, 

While I was there the first time, 
in 1932, I was talking to one of the 
Ph.D. monks about Hitler. That 
maniac Was just coming into power. 
1951. 85 
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Soth of us knew what it would 
mean. I had seen enough nazi 
parades and heard enough speeches 
to last me the rest of my life. Any 
detached observer, like my Bene- 
dictine friend, could know what 
was bound to happen to a people 
who would allow themselves to be 
led by such a madman. 

During the conversation the 
monk made a remark that I have 
never forgotten. I don’t suppose I 
ever shall forget it, because it went 
to the heart of the matter. After all 
the hundreds of books, the thou- 
sands of speeches, the war trials, 
and the millions of private conver- 
sations on the subject of the 2nd 
World War, I think he forecast the 
problem and the issue in one sen- 
tence. He said, “This would never 
have happened in Germany if we 
had had the liturgy in German.” 

What he meant was that the 
people had never learned to pray 
properly in the form established by 
the 2000 years of Christian life. 
They had the re-presentation of the 
redemptive acts of our Lord in the 
Mass, but they were barred from it 
by the language, just as they had 
been barred from the sanctuary by 
the Communion railing. 

In that year (1932) I saw an illus- 
tration of that second frustration 
in Cologne cathedral. As you know, 
in that ultimate of Gothic struc- 
tures, the altar is so far away from 
the nearest layman that you need 
a pair of field glasses to see it. The 
Jayman could get only to the Com- 


November 


munion railing. From there to the 
altar is about a half block more. 
Perhaps I exaggerate. Maybe it is 
only one-fourth of a city block. 

But the Cardinal of Cologne 
knew what was up. He knew of 
the separation and he must have 
known, being an efficient German, 
the exact number of feet of the 
separation, i.e., the exact distance 
between the rail and the altar. So 
he caused another altar, a small 
altar, to be placed five feet from the 
rail. It was an altar without orna- 
mentation. The irony in the thing 
is that it was called “the parish 
altar”! I never learned what they 
called the enormous altar back up 
against the windows in the apse. 
Could it have been named the “non- 
parish altar”? 

In April of this year I drove past 
Cologne on the Autobahn to 
Frankfurt. I didn’t stop, but I kept 
thinking how everyone thought it 
wonderful that the Cologne cathe- 
dral had escaped the complete de- 
struction that fell on the rest of the 
city. I wondered. It really wouldn’t 
have been such a loss, because peo- 
ple could never pray in it properly 
anyway. 

If these observations mean any- 
thing, they mean that both archi- 
tecture and language barred the 
Germans from the altar, which is 
Christ. When the time of national 
temptation came, they accepted a 
false leader, fell away from the 
altar, and pulled the pillars of their 
houses down upon themselves. 
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Anyone reading this far will say 
it can’t happen here. Can't it? If 
you are young enough, wait and 
see. Or, perhaps you don’t have to 
be so young. I could see it happen 
myself, and I’m not so young any 
more. Just ask yourself one ques- 
tion, “Do we in the U.S. pray in 
1951 more properly than the Ger- 
mans did in 1°31?” 

So now let us go to the man from 
Mars, or from whatever planet they 
are lately arriving from. He comes 
to go to Mass. He comes in. The 
church is small and the Mass of the 
Catechumens is in Latin. He can’t 
hear it, because the priest has his 
back to the people and his Latin 
words resound against the wall. 
The man from Mars knows Latin. 
If the language were spoken audi- 


bly to him, he could understand it. 

He simply can’t hear the words. 
Even the man from Mars knows 

that we have perfected the loud- 


speaker system. On pli itforms, in 
night clubs, and even in seminary 
refectories, we have loud- spe akers. 
He wonders why we don’t put one 
on the altar so the people in church 
can hear the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens. The priest, with his back 
turned to the people, says, in Latin, 
“This lesson is the continuation of 
St. Paul’s letter to the Corinthians.” 
The man regards this as startling. 
Where he lives, a man speaking or 
reading to a group does not turn his 
back to them. He faces them. 

The book is changed to the Gos- 
pel side. The people stand up. Now 
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it is important, thinks the man, and 
he will turn about. But the priest 
doesn’t. He reads inaudible Latin 
to the people, with his back to 
them, who would not understand 
even if he were facing them. 

Some people say the answer to 
the problem here is to turn the 
altar around the way it originally 
was. That has been done in some 
places, but it doesn’t do so much 
But if the Mass of the Cate- 
English, there 
would be no The altar 
would /Aave be turned around, 
because the priest would feel it to 
be necessary. It would be foolish if 
he did not, because he would never 
think of turning his back on the 
congregation while he is speaking 
to them in the pulpit. He would 
also install a loud-speaker, if he 
knew he was not being heard by 
everyone in the church. 

Ample evidence shows that the 
people want to understand the Mass 
of the Catechumens. In my own 
lifetime I have seen that evidence 
increase beyond dispute. 

In 1928 (I was ordained that 
year) I started a “missal class” in 
the St. Paul cathedral. In it were 
20 or 30 persons, mostly women, 
mostly the very devout. Perhaps 
two or three of the group had a 
missal. The rest knew it 
big book on the altar, 
else about it. The St. Andrew’s 
missal was on the market, but that 
was before the new translation, and 
it was very bulky. Perhaps four 


pea ¢ od. 
chumens were in 


problem. 


was the 
and little 
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other English editions were avail- 
able. That was all. I should guess 
there were well under 50,000 copies 
of the missal in English in the U.S. 
They were so few that I started a 
collection of editions. As years went 
on, edition after edition appeared. 
I stopped. There were too many. 
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I submit this as evidence that the 
people want to hear the Mass of the 
Catechumens, because they paid 
money for a substitute for hearing: 
a printed thing in which they can 
read what they cannot hear while 
it is being read in Latin. It is a 
financial argument, I admit, but we 


Americans understand that kind of 
argument better than others. 
Nothing would please me more 
than to have the Leaflet Missal put 
out of existence by having the Mass 
of the Catechumens put into exist- 
ence in the vernacular. This, I sub- 
mit, is a fairly strong argument, 
because I am one of the editors and 
half owner of the Leaflet Missal. 


Late in 1928 the Leaflet Missal 
began publishing. It is still pub- 
lished. A conservative guess is that, 
from then to now, well over 100 
million copies of it have been put 
into the hands of the people. Add 
all the imitations of the Leaflet and 
you'll come up with a tremendous 
number of copies; millions and 
millions. 


Home for Angels—Run by Angels 


CPror. Joun P. Frank, now on the faculty at Yale, had been greatly con- 
cerned about symptoms of some abnormal physical and mental conditions in 
his baby boy. After many futile efforts to learn the cause, and a remedy, he 
was told that his boy was a “mentally-retarded” child, a Mongoloid. Deeply 
distressed, the father began seeking help from many sources in the medical 
profession. Finally, he was advised to place his child in an institution that 


cares for such cases. 

Dr. T. stated the case. “See if you can place your child in a Catholic 
institution.” 

I was surprised. Dr. T. is a Protestant, and I am a Jew. 

Dr. T. went on. “A mentally defective child is absolutely helpless. He 
will be so completely at the mercy of whoever takes care of him. If he has 
any complaints, he will never be able to communicate them. 

“It takes the patience of an angel to care for the mentally defective. The 
Sisters are more likely to have it than anyone else. Your own peace of mind 
will be greater if your child’s care is entrusted to some one who sincerely 
believes that the spirit of God is in that child, and who regards her own task, 
not as a job to be gotten over with, but as a duty done in a great cause.” * 

He placed the boy with the Felician Sisters in the St. Rita School, near 
suffalo, N.Y. He still remains there, after nearly three years, protected and 


well cared for. *“My Son’s Story” by John P. Frank in Redbook (Sept. ’51). 














Being mad, glad, or sad may put you on a food binge 


If You’re Fat 


at Forty 


By ALFRED L. GEORGE, M.D. 


Condensed from a book* 


EOPLE are fat only because 
they eat too much. The an- 
swer is as simple as that! 
Why, however, do they eat too 
much? Why should anyone over- 
eat? Why should anyone find it 
hard to quit eating between meals? 
Why should people feel hungry 
when their stomachs are full? 
Whether overweight exists or not 
depends upon whether eating hab- 
its are normal or abnormal. In most 
instances of overweight the pattern 
of eating is so obviously faulty that 
there is no mystery about the gross 
obesity. Some fat persons, however, 
have faulty eating habits that are 
not so obvious, either to others or 
to themselves. Examples are the 
housewife who eats very lightly at 
regular mealtimes but nibbles or 
tastes food all day long; the mother 
who has developed the habit of 
always sampling her children’s food 
before serving it; the person who 
eats three moderate meals a day 
but also drinks three or four bottles 
of beer every evening; and the un- 
married woman living alone, who 


rarely prepares regular meals but 
continuously nibbles at cookies, 
cakes, peanut-butter sandwiches, 
and other high-caloric foods that 
require little effort to prepare. 

Other persons seem to have nor- 
mal appetites, yet are ten to 40 
pounds over their ideal weight. 
They show no traits of gluttony. 
They have no unusual craving for 
fats or sweets. They do not eat un- 
usually large amounts of food at a 
sitting. However, they are careless 
about caloric content of foods, They 
prefer fried or creamed foods, They 
like large amounts of mayonnaise. 
They like gravy on their meat and 
potatoes. They use lots of butter. 
They end every meal with a des- 
sert. They get into the habit of 
having cocktails before dinner. 
They may eat snacks between meals 
and at bedtime. 

Social activities make matters 
worse. The calories consumed at a 
cocktail party that includes hors 
d'oeuvres will often be more than 
those provided by a steak dinner. 
The innocent little snack served at 


*Your Weight and Your Life. Copyright, 1951, by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
Reprinted with permission, 272 pp. $2.95. 89 
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an afternoon bridge party may con- 
tain more than 500 calories. Eating 
at banquets, in restaurants, or as a 
guest in the homes of friends usual- 
ly means heavy full-course dinners, 
with cocktails before and an extra 
rich dessert at the end. 

Such fat persons are victims of 
faulty traditional food habits and 
our high standard of living. As our 
economic status improves, our meals 
become increasingly heavy with fats 
and sugars. In times when food 
was less available, the overloaded 
table was a sign of prosperity. The 
corpulent figure was a_ sign of 
wealth. 

We nation of 


have become a 


hearty eaters. The average amount 
m@ of food consumed per person in 


the U.S. is around 3,250 calories 
a day, when it should be about 
2,500. This extra 750 calories could 
easily be removed from the diet of 
the average overweight person by 
eliminating a few of the more con- 
centrated foods. The meals would 
be just as appetizing, and just as 
palatable. 

The appetite is a kind of process 
which is dependent upon past ex- 
periences, environment, and emo- 
tions. The most important factors 
stimulating the appetite and induc- 
ing overeating are psychological. 
Some of these factors are superficial 
and easily controlled. Others are 
deeply embedded in unconscious 
emotional conflicts and are 
trolled only with great difficulty. 

Environment plays a great part 


con- 
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in developing habits of overeating. 
The habit often begins in  child- 
hood. Children who are constantly 
exposed to large amounts of pas- 
tries, desserts, jams, creamed vege- 
tables, butter, and fried food will 
develop a taste for these high- 
caloric items. Faulty family eating 
habits exhibited by fat parents will 
be reflected in the children. Often 
families are proud of the abun- 
dance of food in their homes, and 
great emphasis is placed upon eat- 
ing. Also, children are encouraged 
to eat excessively by mothers who 
delight in seeing their offspring 
gorge themselves. Overeating is not 
considered a dangerous habit. Such 
mothers think that the more chil- 
dren eat, the healthier they will be. 

Occupations are responsible for 
increasing food consumption in 
some cases. The businessman who 
conducts much of his business over 
a luncheon table and the salesman 
who entertains his customers in 
restaurants and cocktail lounges are 
constantly tempted to overeat and 
drink. People working in candy 
shops, restaurants, and delicatessen 
stores are influenced to eat fre- 
quently by the mere presence of 
food. 

Monotony is an important stimu- 
lus to overeating. The housewife 
who is bored with her daily routine 
seeks relief by having snacks be- 
tween meals. In offices, coffee and 
doughnuts are an excuse for an 
interlude in the morning, and 
sometimes, afternoon, routine. Peo- 
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ple working at night take frequent 
breaks for something to eat or 
drink to relieve the monotony of 
the all-night vigil. 

Many who present themselves for 
medical treatment for obesity over- 
eat because of anxiety, worry, un- 
happiness, frustration, and other 
emotional disturbances. Scientific 
studies of the personalities and liv- 
ing habits of such persons have 
shown that the functions of eating 
and of physical activity have a far 
different meaning to them than to 
normally adjusted persons. 

The tensions due to nervousness, 
worry, fear or frustration are de- 
scribed by psychiatrists as emotion- 
al reactions to an unsatisfied need. 
The need may be affection, success, 


respect of fellow men, ease of mind, 
or social and economic security. 
Food will temporarily satisfy this 
need in maladjusted persons. 

Such persons eat because they 


find life too difficult. Like alco- 
holics, their eating has a compulsive 
quality. And, like the alcoholic who 
is unable to explain his compulsion 
to drink, this type of obese person 


Fathead ——=——_———_- 


is not able to understand why he 
overeats. All he knows is that he 
is “unbearably hungry,” but what 
he doesn’t realize is that his strong 
compulsion to eat has nothing to 
do with satisfying his nutritional 
requirements. He eats for nonnutri- 
tional reasons, as a source of com- 
fort and relief from the tensions of 
emotional deprivation, or for pleas- 
ure that would ordinarily be de- 
rived from other pursuits. He eats 
because it temporarily makes him 
forget his troubles and unhappi- 
ness. It makes him feel “normal” 
in much the same manner that 
alcohol will comfort the alcoholic 
or morphine the drug addict. 

An increased desire for food due 
to a temporary emotional disturb- 
ance may occur in presumably nor- 
mal persons. This is particularly 
true when these persons have good 
appetites and get considerable pleas- 
ure from eating. Nervousness, wor- 
ry, and grief are ordinarily associ- 
ated with loss of weight. However, 
for every person who grows thin 
because of emotional reasons, three 
grow fat. After a death in a fam- 


—— 


M epicar science has a wonderful way of confirming what ordinary 


people have always taken for granted. The International Gerontological 
Congress in St. Louis gave that kind of back-pat last week: people do 
get more fatheaded. In the aged, reported Dr. Oskar Vogt of Neustadt- 
Schwarzwald, Germany, most types of nerve cells in the brain show 
cavities filling up with fat. The cells themselves fight the invasion, re- 
sist most successfully when the individual keeps active. Concluded Dr. 
Vogt: “We have observed no case in which overwork was found to have 
accelerated the aging of the nerve cells.” 


Time (24 Sept., ’51) 
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ily, usually one or more of the 
immediate members will gain 
weight. This will be much to their 
embarrassment, since loss of weight 
is considered the appropriate re- 
sponse to grief. 

Many find 
that the only time they can forget 
their and com- 
pletely relax is when they are eat- 
ing. Women, after some domestic 
or social crisis, will go on eating 


obese businessmen 


business worries 


binges. Eating seems to be the only 
pleasure left when everything else 
goes wrong. 

In many instances, the onset of 
obesity dates back to some single 
disturbing experience. A typical ex- 
ample is that of an executive who 
was suddenly relieved of a position 
which had provided him with a 
good salary and considerable social 
and business prestige. Unable to 
face his friends because of embar- 
rassment, and unable to obtain an- 
other position which he felt worthy 
of his talents, he withdrew from 
social activities. To compensate for 
his feeling of frustration and fail- 
ure, he resorted to excessive eating. 

Dr. William M. Nicholson of 
Duke university reported a case of 
a more severe type of reaction. A 
merchant was crossing at a crowded 
intersection when a car struck and 
seriously injured his young daugh- 
ter. The child eventually recovered, 
but the merchant feared crossing 
the street at the scene of the acci- 


dent, and later began to dread 
crossing any street. He developed 


attacks of weakness, palpitation, 
and sweating which would occur 
immediately after crossing a street. 
He found that if he ate something 
he would experience immediate re- 
lief. He gained 48 pounds. 

Doctors are realizing the im- 
portance of psychological factors in 
increasing the desire for food. Dr. 
S. Charles Freed of San Francisco 
reported a study of psychic factors. 
Five hundred patients who applied 
for treatment of their obesity were 
asked, “When you are nervous or 
worried, do you eat more or less?” 
Of these, 375 answered that they 
larger meals or more frequently; 
95 confessed that they ate more 
when they were tired, idle or bored. 
The remaining 30 said that they 
enjoyed eating and always ate well. 

Surveys show that the underlying 
cause of obesity is psychological. 
Obesity cannot result without over- 
eating, and overeating does not Oc- 
cur without some reason or stimu- 
lus. The reason may be relatively 
minor, like the careless habit of eat- 
ing at bedtime, which may con- 
tribute to lesser degrees of over- 
weight. Or it may be a deep-seated 
emotional conflict that leads to 
marked obesity. But whether over- 
weight is ten pounds or 100 pounds, 
there is a common denominator— 
the psychological factors that in- 
crease the appetite. 











His courage saved others from apostasy 


Father Tung Dared to Speak 


From a Hong Kong Correspondent 


Condensed from the London 


EoPLE in Chungking are say- 
ing that Father John Tung 
is dead. The word is spoken 

in whispers laden with pride and 
sorrow. No definite information 
has been received and nothing is 
likely to be admitted by the authori- 
ties. No one has seen the 45-year-old 
priest since the early morning hours 
of July 2. He was seized then by the 
police in the act of vesting to say 
the Mass of the Visitation of the 
Blessed Mother. 

A month previously, Father Tung 
and some of his parishioners, com- 
ing out of the church after high 
Mass, were met by a large delega- 
tion of “progressives” and made to 
march with other priests and their 
parishioners in a_ protest 
against the “interference of 
Archbishop Riberi in the in- 
ternal affairs of China.” (Ri- 
beri warned all bishops of 
the schismatic character of 
the “Independent church” 
movement.) Along the 
march, clenched fists 
raised with the shout, “Down 


were 


with the imperialist Riberi; 
let the government expel 
him.” The procession wound 


Tablet* 


through main streets and narrow 
alleys, up and down the stone steps 
that terrace the former wartime 
capital of Nationalist China. By late 
afternoon the regime had_ nearly 
finished another of its monster pa- 
rades. But the day’s schedule called 
for a final summation of the aims 
of the demonstration, delivered by 
various “interested participants” to 
the weary marchers. 

Father Tung was called on. As- 
cending the rostrum, he traced on 
himself the Sign of the Cross, and 
began with the words, “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” In the quiet 
as of a church, he continued, “The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy 
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on us; the Immaculate 
Mediatrix of all graces, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, 
pray for us.” With a 
reverence to the large 
portrait of Mao Tze- 
tung and his listeners, 
he said, “I offer myself 
as a sacrificial victim 
to bring about an un- 
derstanding between 
the government and 
the Church.” 

From this initial 
statement, Father 
Tung held the crowd 
spellbound. “Those 
who deny the existence 
of God and of the im- 
mortal soul, who do 
not recognize the vicar 
of Jesus Christ on 
earth, the Holy Father, 
and the position of 
the hierarchy in rela- 
tion to the Catholic 
Church, would call 
this program today 
simply patriotic. But 
by this same program, 
I am today required to 
attack the representa- 
tive of the Holy Fa- 
ther. Tomorrow per- 
haps I will be forced 
to attack the represen- 
tative of Jesus Christ, 


the Holy Father. The 


Another Incident 


In Hankow and Wuchang, propaganda 
persuaded principals, professors, and students 
of several Catholic schools to sign a petition 
to expel their American bishop. In one of 
these schools there were 84 minor seminari- 
ans who signed the petition. Flushed with 
their success, the communists called a mass 
meeting of the Catholics in Hankow and 
Wuchang to sign the expulsion petition. More 
than 600 Catholics attended, including the 
seminarians and students. 

After two stereotyped denunciation speech- 
es, a 15-year-old seminarian rose to speak. 
His talk was a bombshell. He said, “I am 
head of the students’ union, and represent 
the seminarians. I speak for the seminarians. 
We want to say that the other day we were 
rushed into the signing of the petition before 
we knew the morality of the action and what 
canon law said about it. We made a bad 
mistake, and so today we want to publicly 
repudiate what we did.” 

He was loudly applauded by the seminari- 
ans and cheered by the people, who tore up 
the petition and broke up the meeting. The 
Chinese priests involved also prepared a pub- 
lic retraction of what they had done, and it 
was read publicly in all the Catholic churches. 

The seminarian was put up for a people’s 
trial, but no one would accuse him. He was 
called in for investigation by the director of 
education, but the students stood with him. 
The bishop was imprisoned. 


Hong Kong Sunday Examiner (10 Aug. 51). 


November 


In a solemn tone and with ring- 
ing voice, Father Tung made his 
act of faith and signified his dis- 


following day, why will I not be 
constrained to attack almighty God 
Himself?” 
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approval of the communist cam- 
paign to force Catholics to ask for 
the expulsion of the archbishop. 
“Since the government has time 
and again insisted that they are not 
forcing us, but simply directing us, 
then I ought only to speak from my 
heart, and not have Yes on my lips 
and No in my heart. If I live by 
deceit and fear death, I become a 
completely untrustworthy man, of 
use to no one. 

“IT make these statements with a 
sane mind, and I avow that what- 
ever I may say later in a state of 
confusion will be entirely invalid. 
I am a Catholic and I desire to love 
both my country and my religion. 
I do not relish discord between the 
two, but if the government cannot 
work harmoniously with religion, 
persecution will follow, and many 
victims will be demanded from 
among the Catholics. In such an 
event, it is better to die now.” 

The meeting spluttered and col- 
lapsed. Nothing happened immedi- 
ately. But at the solemn high Mass 
in the cathedral the following Sun- 
day, the vicar capitular of the dio- 
cese read a solemn retraction for 
himself and all priests who had 
been part of the demonstration. 
“We have committed a serious of- 
fense in lending our names and 
presence to the demonstration. We 
solemnly withdraw our names, con- 
scious of our sin before God and 
you. We humbly ask pardon for 
the scandal we have given.” 

In another scurry after Mass, the 
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informers tried to discover some 
dissenting priests. The same answer 
was given by all: “We have re- 
tracted the error we have commit- 
ted.” Communists called a meeting 
on Monday that lasted until 6 p.M., 
but could not change the priests. 
The joy of the people knew few 
restraints. It was mutiny in the 
ranks of what were to have been 
“progressive Catholics of the Inde- 
pendent church.” 

On the morning of July 2, Father 
Tung was seized and taken to jail, 
as all had expected. Years ago he 
had said to a friend, “Persecution 
is coming. The priests must expect 
to be killed. I have no doubt about 
it. I hope to die a martyr.” The 
newspapers the following morning 
announced the “crimes” he had 


“committed. No mention was made 


of his speech. The charge was that 
Father Tung was a special agent 
to revive the “reactionary” Legion 
of Mary. 

The people say Father Tung has 
died in prison, a victim of brutality. 
But no one really knows. Of one 
fact everyone is certain: others have 
been liquidated for being less out- 
spoken. If the communists do not 
wish to make martyrs, Father Tung 
may be heard from again. But what- 
ever voice may speak through his 
lips at a later date, it will not be 
able to drown out his last profes- 
sion of faith. “I make these state- 
ments being of sound mind. What- 
ever I may say later in a state of 
confusion will be entirely invalid.” 











Their taste is as delectable as their life story 1s interesting 


Eat 





an Eel 


By DAVID PAYNE 


Condensed from Gourmet* 


y ue EEL has been a mystery 
until just recently, but he 
has not tried to be mysteri- 

ous. Eels differ from other fish by 
going down to the sea to spawn. 


Thus, they pass in the night other 
fish spurting up the rivers to spawn 
in inland waters. But the American 
and European eels start their fam- 
ilies in the Sargasso sea, that fairly 
calm area in the Atlantic 
southeast of Bermuda. Plenty of 
good living is assured them there, 
on the algae and plankton. And 
the same strong instinct common 
to all fishes impels them there, just 
as it later draws the new generation 


ocean, 


away from the sea and off to one 
continent or another, according to 
species. 
Scientists and 
puzzled for centuries over eel prop- 
agation. They did not seem to pos- 
sess ovaries or milt. Because eels 
did not conform to known circum- 


fishermen have 


stances, otherwise sensible people 
created fairy stories and gossip, and 
baby eels were imagined to derive 
from everything from clew to dried- 
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up old eelskins. But the mystery 
was resolved when it was discovered 
that the ovaries of the female ma- 
tured only in salt water. In the 
deeps of the Sargasso sea the female, 
filled almost to bursting with eggs, 
meets the male eel; she drops the 
eggs and he fertilizes them. The 
parent eels die soon, the eggs hatch, 
and the eel fry become translucent 
ribbons. They shimmer around thus 
for a year or two, and go into child- 
hood. Then they are elvers, and 
look more like their parents. Ado- 
lescence comes. Then, one day, they 
get the urge to move. Off they drift, 
the American and European species 
floating along together in a general 
westerly circular route, like the 
hands of a clock. The hands swing 
slowly. It may be a year before the 
American eel sights his homeland 
and swings off to the coast route, 
wiggling adieu to his fellow trav- 
eler, the European eel, who con- 
tinues his journey. 

The mysterious distribution of 
eels to continents is quite logical. 
The species known severally as the 
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American, common, or fresh-water 
eel is so constructed that by the 
time he has left th« 

and been carried over th 


to the eastern coast of Nort 1 Ameri 


| 
ca, he has grown sufhiciently strong 


to be able to strike out for himselt 
for inland waters. His cousin, the 
ecl, is so built that he is 
not yet strong enough to make that 
effort off the coast of America but 
must make the slow trip across the 
Atlantic to English 
waters before he 


and European 
gets home. The 
Severn, in England, is the place for 
smart eels to go. This takes three 
years Or SO. 

The eel is found all 
except west of the Rockies. He lives 
a calm and placid life in streams 
and ponds, prefers to prowl at 
night, and has an excellent appe- 
tite. In fact, he is a glutton rather 
than a gourmet, and does not scorn 
tasty carrion for a midnight bite. 
Eels prefer to spend the day under 
a cool stone. 

Nature, in her own fashion, loves 
to except every rule she lays down. 
All eels do not return to the sea; 
if they get landlocked, they can’t, 
so they make the best of it. 

The eel was worshiped by the 
ancient Egyptians. The Romans 
despised the eel. They may have 
had no reliable local supply. 

Sensible gourmets today go to 
neither the Egyptian nor the Roman 
extreme; they like eel meat as they 
like any well-prepared food. Gen- 
erally speaking, eel may be pvr 


} . 1 ns 
chased in a can or jar or at the fish 
market. But should some enterpris- 
° J | “1 
Ing fisherman catch an eel he will 
know that he has had the bes 
wily opponent. 
Skinning an cel 
necessary as barbarous; the sports- 
1} , ) | : 
man will pierce the backbone at the 
junction of and Then 
1 ] 2. * 
cut < t loosen the skin around the 


1 
head neck. 


neck. Grasp the skin with a piece 
of cloth held in the hand and, with 
a strong, quick pull, draw it back 


from head to tail. 
Cut off the head, split 


] 


rel ape £ 
lengthwise, and clean it thoroughly. 


over the body 


the eel open 


Then cook vour eel. He could come 
to no worthier end than in a muze- 
lote, which 
French are famed. 


the eel stew for 


EEL STEW 


Skin and 
pounds. Cut 


AND PURGUNDY 
clean cel weighing 
meat 
inches and put 


about 

rol Over bed 
and shallots, a far ¢ 
sprinkling of pepper, and 


sprigs of 


about 7? 
into sections of 3 
them in cass¢ { 
of mixed sliced onion: 
of garlic, chopped, 
bouquet garni of 2 parsley, | bay 
leaf, and a spray each of thyme and tarragon. 
Cover casserole and cook over low flame 10 
minutes, or until the onions are transparent 
and eel is heated through. Pour over the 
meat 2 ounces of warmed cognac and set 
ablaze. When the flame dies out, add red 
wine to cover. Salt lightly, simmer 20 mim. 

Put some pieces of fish in another casserole 
with 12 small whole onions and 12 mush 
room caps, both stewed in butter until ten- 
der, and keep warm. 

Reduce the cooking liquor to less than 
half its original quantity. Thicken the sauce 
with a beurre manie made by mixing 3 
tablespoons butter and 1 tablespoon flour to 
a paste. Correct the seasoning and simmer 
the sauce 10 minutes. Add a little caramel 
to make the sauce attractively brown, and 
strain over eel. Garnish stew with 6 crayfish, 
cooked in court-bouillon, and triangles of 


bread, fried until golden in hot oil. 
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The Emperor Charles V, whose 
physical gratification was eat 


at his Friday 


only 
ing, 
feast. 


dined royally 
Provision for the emperor's 
table was the principal subject of 
conversation with the Secretary of 
State, and the national postal 
ice Was revised SO that the weekly 


Sserv- 


courier could arrive at the palace 
on Thursday with a fresh supply 
of eels tor the abstinence day. Some 
of the eels must certainly have come 
to the table swimming in the rich, 
maigre blandness of sauce poulette. 


EEL IN CREAM SAUCI 


Pu a 2 
and cut into 3-inch lengths, in casserole on 
a bed of sliced onions and shallots, 
of garlic, sliced, a sprinkling of pepper, and 
a bouquet garni 
leaf, and a spray of thyme. 
white wine, bring wine to a boil, and sim 
mer 20 minutes. 

Put ecl in with 12 
mushroom caps, stewed in butter until ten 
der, and 12 mussels and 12 oysters, removec 
from their shell until their 
edges curl. 

Melt 2 tablespoon 
spoons flour, and add cups of 
the hot stock in which the eel was cooked, 
stirring until the sauce is smooth and _ thick- 
ened. Correct the seasoning and cook gently 
10 mifutes. ( 1 
cup warm heavy cream and a 
sauce, and stir the mixture into the sauc 
Cook, stirring, for | without letting 
the sauce boil. strain it over eel in the cas 
serole, and serve with croutons of bread fried 
in butter. 


-pound eel, skinned, cleaned, 
a clove 


of 2 sprigs ot parsley, 


Cover eel 


tr} ] 
anotmMecr casscrole 


| 


hI 
table- 


gradually 


ombine 3 egg yolks with 
little of the 


minute 


When King John ordered up his 
Christmas dinner, a.p. 1213, he ad- 
monished the sheriff of Canterbury 
to send him in time for the feast 
no tewer than 10,000 eels. The Eng- 
lish predilection for fried fish being 


what it is, eels grilled a la tartare 
king’s 


< 


should have been to the 


taste. 


GRILLED EEL WITH TARTAR SAUCI 
Skin, clean, and cut into 3-inch 
2'2-pound eel. Put in a saucepan with water 
to cover. Add | cup red or white wine, 1 


pieces a 
af 


stalk celery, 1 clove garlic, 


t, a few 


shiced onmion, | 
j 
| 


| teaspoon sa peppercorns, and 
parsley, 1 bay leaf, 
Simmer 20 minutes. Cool 
yuillon, drain, and dry 


pieces in oil or meltec 


boquet garni ot 
a sprig of thyme. 
the eel in the court-/ 
thoroughly. Dip the 
butter, roll in dry 
sprinkle with butter or oil. Grill meat slowly, 
les. Ser 


grated bread crumbs, an 


turning pieces to brown on both sx 


with fried parsley and tartar sauce. 


TARTAR SAUCI 
Pound 2 hard-cooked egg yolks to a paste 


and season them 


8 


generously with salt and 
treshly mille | 


Beat in 
oil, ina constant thin stream, and 1 teaspoon 
tarragon vinegar. Finish with pinch of green 


pepper. cup olive 


onion top or chives, pounded nia 
with one 


mortar 


teaspoon mayonnaise, 


The early Romans did not appre- 
ciate the eel. Their descendants are 
busy correcting the ancestral error. 
Modern Romans give the eel its full 
due and the benefits of inspired 
preparation, 


EEL ROMAN STYLI 


Skin, clean, and cut into 3-inch lengths 
cel weighing about 2% 
pan brown lightly in 


chopped, and 1 


pounds. In a sauce- 
3 tablespoons olive ol 
6 scallions, clove garlic, 
minced. Add the pieces of eel, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and saute until the 

evaporated and the 
is brown on all sides. 


Add 74 cup dry 


liquid 
from the eel has meat 
1: | 
white table- 
Water 


wine, 1'4 
tomato sauce, 4, cup warm 
or stock, and 3 treshly shelled 
and cook 15 minutes longer, 
are tender, adding a little 
needed. Serve hot, garnished 


wedges and parsley. 


spoons 
cups peas, 
or until peas 
water if 
with lemon 


more 





Today in Spain By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


Condensed from a book* 


ECENT changes in the U.S. attitude toward Spain and the critical 
character of the whole world situation make the new book, United 
States and Spain, most significant. This is especially true since the book 
was written by a historian who was U.S. ambassador to Spain during 
the 2nd World War, from May, 1942, to March, 1945. In this excerpt, 
“Today in Spain,” Carlton J. H. Hayes reviews the history of the 
country, corrects gross misrepresentations, and suggests a future course, 
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Today in Spain 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


HEN the 2nd Spanish re- 
W public was proclaimed in 

1931, it was popular. It 
was accepted by the masses, the 
classes, and what was later termed 
the “oligarchy.” The Church did 
not oppose the republic. On the 
very next day after its proclama- 
tion, Angel Herrera, then director 
of the leading Catholic newspaper 
in Spain, E/ Debate, and now Bish- 
op of Malaga, proposed the forma- 
tion of a Catholic Republican party. 
Shortly afterwards, the Primate, 
Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of 
Toledo, formally declared it “the 
duty of Catholics to accept the duly 
constituted government. The obli- 
gation of Catholics under the re- 
public,” he naturally added, “is to 
send to the Cortes representatives 
who will defend the interests of the 
Church.” 

Yet, anyone familiar with the 
checkered political history of Spain 
during the 19th century, and partic- 
ularly with the stormy career of the 
first Spanish republic, could have 
guessed the fate of the 2nd republic. 
The leading figure in the republic, 
who presided over its birth in April, 
1931, was Niceto Alcala Zamora. 
He was a mild, middle-of-the-road 
Liberal, benevolent and trustful by 
nature. He lacked the forcefulness 
needed to restrain extremist cle- 
100 


ments and maintain public order. 
This was plain less than a month 
after his assumption of the presi- 
dency of the “provisional govern- 
ment.” A general election was yet 
to be held. Even then, groups of 
anarchists and left-wing socialists 
were rioting with impunity, and 
setting fire to churches and con- 
vents. 

It was amid such disorders and 
revolutionary violence that a na- 
tional assembly, or Cortes, was 
elected in June, 1931. It was to draw 
up a constitution for the republic. 
The result was the return of a large 
majority of deputies more radical 
than Zamora and his fellow moder- 
ates in the provisional government. 
The assembly met in August. In 
December it adopted a constitution 
framed by the Radical and Socialist 
majority. This contained elaborate 
paper guarantees of personal liberty 
and provisions for democratic gov- 
ernment through a Cortes. This 
Cortes would be elected by univer- 
sal suffrage. To it, as in France, the 
cabinet directly, and the president 
indirectly, would be responsible. In 
these respects, the constitution was 
merely a republican version and nat- 
ural development of the monarchi- 
cal constitution. In other respects, 
however, the new constitution was 
essentially revolutionary. It struck 
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at the religious traditions of Span- 
ish life. 

Not only was the Church to be 
“separated” from the state and de- 
prived of any public funds; it was 
to be subjected to the state, and 
secularism exalted above religion. 
With one hand the framers of the 
constitution pledged religious free- 
dom. With the other, they abridged 
or erased it, especially in the case 
of Religious Orders. Any Order 
that required a vow of obedience 
to an authority other than the state 
was to be suppressed, and its prop- 
erty nationalized. Any other Order 
could be dissolved if the govern- 
ment deemed it a “peril to the 
safety of the state.” No Order might 
engage in education. Education was 
to be entirely secular, and marriage 
a civil affair. Divorce was legalized. 

The provisions concerning reli- 
gion did not represent majority 
sentiment throughout Spain. They 
aroused lively opposition, and grave- 
ly weakened the republic. 

The national constituent assembly 
was chosen to frame a constitution. 
Having completed it in December, 
1931, the assembly should then have 
arranged for regular parliamentary 
elections, and adjourned. But its 
Radical Socialist majority, 
aware of rising popular opposition, 
postponed elections. They thought 
they could thereby “educate” the 
country and make it accept their 
brand of “reform.” To this end, 
they made the mild and moderate 
Zamora constitutional president, 


and 


while substituting for him as prime 
minister and actual head of the gov- 
ernment the belligerently radical 
leader, Manuel Azana. 

Under Azania and a line of simi- 
lar prime ministers, the national 


assembly enacted much revolution- 
ary legislation during 1932 and 
1933. The large estates of the landed 
nobility were to be expropriated 
and broken up. The army was re- 
duced, and many of its officers were 
retired. 

The central point of agreement 
between the Socialists and Azaia’s 
radical following was anticlerical- 
ism. by concentrating upon it, a 
clear working majority could be 
assured in the national assembly. In 
1932, the Jesuits, who conducted 
the best schools, were banned. Their 
property was confiscated. In 1933, 
all remaining Religious Congrega- 
tions were obliged to pay taxes and 
report regularly to the government. 
They were forbidden to engage in 
industry, trade or education. En- 
forcement of these measures was 
attended by mob violence and po- 
lice severity. 

Opposition itself in 
many ways. In August, 1932, an 
army ofhcer, General Sanjurjo, at- 
tempted a military and_ royalist 
revolt at Seville. As yet such drastic 
action had little support. The revolt 
was easily suppressed. In October, 
a definitely Catholic party, the Aec- 
cidn Popular, held a congress with 
500 delegates attending. The next 
month, its leader, José Maria Gil 


expressed 
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Robles, proclaimed its loyalty to the 
republican form of government, but 
indicated willingness to cooperate 
with conservatives and royalists in 
a Rightist coalition for defense of 
religion. 

In July, 1933, the famous Barce- 
lona newspaper, Vanguardia, said, 
“Citizens are expressing their grow- 
ing indignation. But all in vain. 
Here in Barcelona are murder, at- 
tacks, explosion of bombs, shooting 
frays in the streets; and every day 
innumerable crimes are committed. 
What do the authorities do about 
it? At times they meet solemnly 
and mysteriously, and then they 
merely make long statements to the 
press. In Catalonia, anarchy is in 
control.” Other papers of the time 
show that “anarchy” was not limit- 
ed to Catalonia. 


Presivent Zamora at last plucked 
up courage to dissolve the national 
constituent assembly and order the 
election of a regular Cortes in No- 
vember, 1933. This election was the 
first under universal suffrage. Of 
12% million electors, 80% voted. 


November 


The result was a popular landslide 
against the Radicals and Socialists. 
These together won only 99 seats, 
while moderate Liberal Republi- 
cans of the type of Alejandro Ler- 
roux secured 167 seats, and the 
Rightist coalition, the CEDA, se- 
cured 207. Lerroux was promptly 
installed as prime minister. A halt 
was called on nationalization of 
land and on execution of the ec- 
clesiastical legislation. 
Conservative reaction encoun- 
tered new difficulties. Its supporters 
were by no means a unit. They in- 
cluded not only a group of moder- 
ate Republicans, led by Lerroux, 
and a larger Catholic group led by 
Gil Robles and professedly Repub- 
lican. They also included two rival 
monarchist groups. In addition, 
there was a new semi-fascist group, 
the Falange. This was headed by 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son 
of the former general and dictator. 
It was recruited chiefly from youth- 
ful ultrapatriots impatient alike 
with monarchy and republic. None 
of these groups commanded a ma- 
jority in the Cortes. Though they 
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had a common negative attitude 
toward the Radicals and Socialists, 
they could not agree upon any 
long-range positive policy nor en- 
sure stability to any republican gov- 
ernment. In 57 months, from April, 
1931, through December, 1935, the 
republic had 28 different ministries, 
an average of about two months for 
each. 

At the same time, the groups 
which lost the election stimulated 
revolutionary activity and violence. 
Strikes and riots resulted, and in 
October, 1934, there was an open 
armed insurrection against the re- 
publican government by socialist 
miners in Asturias and anarchist 
workers in Catalonia. Oviedo, the 
historic capital city of Asturias, was 
almost completely devastated. 

The moderate prime minister, 
Lerroux, was acclaimed, and lead- 
ers of the rebellion were penalized. 
Before long, however, the Leftist 
socialists, radicals, anarchists, and 
communists put forth a flood of 
propaganda, justifying the rebel- 
lion. They called its forceful repres- 
sion “martyrdom” of “progressives” 
by “brutal reactionaries.” Moreover, 
the small communist groups infil- 
trated the other and larger leftist 
groups, and forwarded the “popu- 
lar-front” tactics then in vogue with 
the Comintern. 

Meanwhile, the conservative and 
moderate majority in the Cortes 
and in the country at large pre- 
sented no such unity of purpose or 
program. Some, like President Za- 
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mora, leaned over backwards to 


_conciliate the leftists. Others, like 


Lerroux, seemed to repent the ac- 
tion taken against the: leftist rebel- 
lion. They yielded to criticism, 
wrung their hands, and did noth- 
ing. Gil Robles and his Catholic 
party were distrusted by Liberals 
as being too far to the right, and 
by Monarchists, as being too Re- 
publican and too far to the left. 
And the Falange, with its noisy 
demonstrations, was a_ peculiarly 
disturbing element. 


Hopixe to mend matters, President 
Zamora dissolved the Cortes and 
called for the election of a new one 
in February, 1936. This time, thte 
moderate forces were more divided 
than three years On the 
other hand, the leftist forces were 
united under the attractive title of 
“Popular Front.” They were pretty 
sure to increase their representation 
in the Cortes. But to make victory 
doubly suré, the extremists resorted 
to terrorism. 

The Popular-Front vote fell short 
of that of its opponents by more 
than half a million. But the Popu- 
lar Front had a common list of can- 
didates, while the rightists parties 
ran candidates against each other. 
Thus the minority popular vote of 
the Popular Front obtained a ma- 
jority in the Cortes, 258 to 215. 

One of the first acts of the new 
Cortes was to force the moderate 
Zamora out of the presidency. They 
put in the radical Azafia, with a 


before. 
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radical ministry. Also, they began to 
rigorously enforce measures against 
landlords and the Church, and to 
socialize industry. Alvarez del Vayo 
talked in Toledo of “Spain’s being 
converted into a socialist republic 
in association with the Soviet Un- 
ion.” Largo Caballero declared in 
Zaragoza that “the organized pro- 
letariat will carry everything before 
it and destroy everything until we 
reach our goal.” Dolores Ibarruri 
was another communist member of 
the Cortes. She was so urgent in 
her pleas for revolutionary violence 
as to earn the popular name of La 
Pasionaria. Violence ensued. 

The civilian voice most 
bitingly against the Popular-Front 
regime was that of José Calvo So- 
telo, deputy in the Cortes, and roy- 
alist leader. It was silenced on July 
13, 1930. Government agents took 
Sotelo from his home, and mur- 
dered him. This outrage precipi- 
tated army revolt and civil war. 


raised 


Tue revolt occurred on July 18. 
Though it was hastened by the 
Sotelo murder, it was doubtless 
planned before. That it was led by 
high army officers struck most Eng- 
lish-speaking people as strange and 
shocking. In the U.S. and Eng- 
land, army chiefs have been so 
habitually subservient and so un- 
questionably loyal to civil govern- 
ment that the average citizen is not 
likely to understand or feel any sym- 
pathy for military revolts abroad. 
A revolt like Spain’s would confirm 
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his notion of Spanish “backward- 
ness.” 

However, in Spanish or Portu- 
guese-speaking countries, it has 
long been the army, more than 
civil government, which has been 
the guarantor of order and security 
against anarchy and_ subversion. 
The Spanish military revolt of 1936 
was not a novel experience for 
Spain—or tor Latin America. Dur- 
ing the previous century, army off- 
cers had repeatedly stepped in to 
overthrow a government which 
seemed unpopular or disorderly and 
to establish and maintain one that 
gave promise of being firmer and 
better. Such army revolts had not 
been exclusively conservative, much 
less “reactionary,” in character and 
purpose. Just as frequently, they had 
been liberal and “revolutionary.” If 
they had produced a variety of dic- 
tatorships, they were also responsible 
for overthrow of absolute monarchy 
and introduction of constitutional 
government in Spain, and likewise 
for the creation of the republics of 
Latin America and Portugal. 

The Spanish military revolt of 
July 18, 1936, was remarkably clear 
of any ideology. The generals who 
led it were agreed only on the need 
of putting an end to the anarchical 
disorder with which the country 
was obviously afflicted. This meant 
getting rid of the Popular-Front 
government responsible for it. The 
revolt was directed not against the 
republic itself but against a_par- 
ticular republican government. The 
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leaders of the revolt even issued their 
first proclamations in the name of 
the republic. And, if matrers had 
turned out as the leaders hoped, the 
revolt probably would have 
lowed the usual pattern: pronounce- 
ment by the army that a govern- 
ment must quit; imposition of a 
military dictatorship; 


] 
tol- 


temporary 
collapse and Hight of the govern- 
ment; and eventual installation of 
a new civil government under pre- 
vious constitutional forms and with 
military support, all done quickly 
with little bloodshed. 

But there was no concurrent ac- 
tion in eastern Spain, at Barcelona 
and Valencia, and by the time Gen- 
eral Franco managed to get forces 
over from Morocco and effect junc- 
ture with General Mola, the Pop- 
ular-Front government was en- 
trenched at Madrid and in no mood 
to surrender. Hence the revolt, in- 
stead of achieving a quick and 
bloodless success, led into a civil 
war which lasted almost three years 
and cost great loss of life and goods. 
Tue Russian communist dictator- 
ship and its Comintern were great- 
ly interested in Spain. Spain occu- 
pied a strategic position. It was the 
gateway to the Mediterranean, on 
one side, and, on the other, the link 
with Latin America. Triumph of 
communism in Spain would cer- 
tainly be followed by its triumph 
in Portugal. Such a victory might 
prove decisive in Italy and France 
and across the Atlantic. Moreover, 
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Spain, according to Marxian theory 


as amended by Lenin and other 
Bolshevik theoreticians, was more 
favorably conditioned than any 
other country of western Europe 
for the triumph of communism. 
The number of Spanish commu- 
nists was few. But so was the num- 
ber of Russian Bolsheviks at the 
time of their successful revolution, 
and the ensuing dictatorship could 
be operated by a small minority if 
it was militant, disciplined, and 
ruthless. Besides, Spain in the 30’s 
suffered much the same popular 
unrest, partisan strife, and anarchis- 
tic disorder as had been exploited 
by the communist minority in Rus- 
sia toward the end of the Ist World 
War. Through preachment and 
propaganda, infiltration into trade 
unions, and incitement to violence, 
Spanish communists had won con- 
verts and worsened conditions, And 
in the 1936 Popular Front they had 
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exerted a growing influence on the 
iclici il government. 

The military revolt threatened to 
overwhelm the government and 
dash the hopes of the Spanish com- 
Foreign comrades were 
concerned. On July 26, 
after the revolt be 
communist 


munists. 
naturalh 
only eight days 
gan, an international 
conference at Prague made plans 
to aid the Popular-Front forces in 
Spain. It decided to raise an inter- 
national brigade of 5,000 men and 
a fund of a billion francs, to be ad- 
ministered by a committee of five: 
the Frenchman the Italian 
Ercoli; José Diaz, general secretary 
of the Spanish Communist party; 
and two other Spaniards, Largo 
Caballero and La Pasionaria. Six 
weeks later, on Sept. 4, Largo oF 
ballero became, by appointment of 
President Azana, Spanish prime 
minister and minister of war, with 
virtually dictatorial powers. Azana 
had a full-fledged communist as 
minister of “education” and the 
sympathetic Alvarez del Vavo and 
Juan Negrin as 
tively, of foreign affairs and finance. 


Thorez: 


ministers, respec- 
In the same month, Thorez visited 
Largo (¢ Madrid. They 
agreed upon a much more ambi- 
tious program for foreign aid than 
Prague in July. 
trained military 


‘aballero at 


the one planned at 
In early August, 


pilots, munitions and leftist volun- 


teers arrived from France. In the 
Rue Lafayette in Paris, he: idqu: urters 
were established for recruitment of 
and their equip- 


foreign “brigades” 
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ment and dispatch to Spain. In 


charge was a committee, 
including, together with Thorez, 
the Frenchman Andre Marty, the 
Italians Palmiro Toglhiatu and Luigi 
Longo, and Klement Gottwald, the 
future communist puppet-president 
of Czechoslovakia. In military com- 
mand was a “General Walter,” the 
pseudonym for a Polish communist 
uw ho 


general 


by the name of Swierczewski, 
was Russia’s 
Red army. 

Meanwhile, aid came direct from 
Russia. Ship after ship brought mu- 
rifles, guns, hand 
grenades, artillery, trucks. By Feb- 
ruary, 1937, the average arrival was 
two ships a day from the Soviet 
Union. The supply was expedited 
by establishment of full and close 
diplomatic relations between Ca- 
ballero’s government and the Soviet 
dictatorship. With the cargoes came 
Soviet technicians, instruc- 
tors, and propag. indists. 


= 


actually a general in 


nitions, machine 


agents, 


also the sec- 
Comintern, 


From Moscow came 
retary-general of the 
the Bulgarian communist Georgi 
Dimitrov, to “advise” the Republi- 
can government in Spain and to 
take immediate charge of the ar- 
riving foreign brigades. Responsi- 
bility for the recruiting, financing, 
and formation of the brigades into 
national units was entrusted to the 
several communist parties in Eu- 
rope and America. Care was taken 
to conceal or minimize the commu- 
nist character of the enterprise and 
to make it appear as one in behalf 
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of a “popular front” to which stal- 
wart devotees of liberal and _pro- 
gressive democracy should rally, the 
world over, to save Spain from 
“tyranny” and “reaction.” To the 
prospective brigades were assigned 
such attractive names as “La Mar- 
seillaise” in France, “Garibaldi” in 
Italy, “Masaryk” in Czechoslova- 
kia, and “Abraham Lincoln” in 


the U.S. 

Enlistments were rapid and nu- 
merous. They included members of 
the Leagues of Communist Youth, 
many youthful and quite innocent 
idealists, and the usual proportion 
of persons eager for adventure. And 


unwittingly many a liberal capital- 
ist subscribed to communist funds. 

No doubt should remain of the 
early and extensive aid which the 
Spanish republican regime of Aza- 
fa and Caballero received from 
communist Russia and from. its 
allies and dupes in France and 
other countries. Nor should there 
be doubt about the central purpose 
of this aid. It was not to safeguard 
a liberal, democratic republic. Rath- 
er, it was to make Spain a commu- 
nist country, a satellite of Moscow. 

For this end, the Soviet Union 
and the Comintern not only pa- 
tronized and “indoctrinated” the 
international brigades. They had in 
Spain their own board of strategy, 
artillery school, antiaircraft units, 
tanks, aviation, and supply service. 
Most significant, they had in Spain 
an elaborate secret police and a 
Cheka of their own. The Spanish 


commander of every military unit 
on the republican side was attended 
by a Commissar Politico, of equal 
rank, who represented Moscow. 
Comnuunist attention was certainly 
concentrated on Spain, in 1936 and 
1937; and from among the foreign 
communists who went to Spain and 
actively engaged in the Civil war, 
a kind of roster can be compiled of 
those who since the 2nd World 
War have been dictators, or tried to 
be dictators, of communist regimes. 
Thorez and Marty were there. Tog- 
liatti and Longo were there. Tito 
was there. Dimitrov of Bulgaria 
and Gottwald of Czechoslovakia 
were there, together with high func- 
tionaries in the present communist 
governments of Poland, Hungary, 
and Rumania. 


Pustic opinion in the U.S. during 
the Spanish Civil war was distinetly 
partial to the Republicans. Most of 
our journalists who followed events 
in Spain were innocent of intent to 
deceive, but they did not have the 
historical background essential to 
objective interpretation of what 
they saw. Newspapers such as the 
New York Times and Herald- 
Tribune, and the AP, UP, and INS 
had special with 
both Republican and Nationalist 
forces. But dispatches from the 
Republican side usually agreed bet- 
ter with what most Americans 
wished to read, and were therefore 


displayed more prominently. 


Moreover, the Spanish Republi- 


correspondent S 
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cans supplied plenty of propaganda 


particularly, marketable in the U.S. 
during the period of our New Deal. 
Such propaganda did not end with 
the Nationalist triumph. On the 
contrary, it continued and exerted 


increasing influence after the end 
of the Civil war and into the next 
decade. After the fall of the re- 
public in 1939, leftist supporters 
took refuge in France, in Spanish 
America, and in Russia. Negrin 
and Caballero went to Paris, La 
Pasionaria to Moscow, Prieto to 
Mexico City, Fernando de los Rios 
and Alvarez del Vayo to New York, 
and others to Montevideo, Havana, 
and London. They brought out 
Spain’s gold reserve, which amount- 
ed to at least $50 million. With this, 
they maintained a “Republican 
Government in Exile.” They car- 
ried on a campaign to arouse hos- 
tility to Franco’s government and 
to put the Spanish Republicans 
back In power. 

In the U.S., the foremost propa- 
gandist for the exiles was Alvarez 
del Vayo. He made a happy con- 
nection with the New York Nation, 
and, with its editor, Freda Kirch- 
wey, he used it as a major agency 
for publishing diatribes against 
“Franco Spain” and_ stimulating 
other “liberal” weeklies to do like- 
wise. This type of propaganda was 
peculiarly influential with Ameri- 
can intellectuals, who liked to be 
thought of as “advanced.” With less 
rarehed Americans it appeared to 
have the hallmark of authenticity. 
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After all, a Spaniard should know 
what he was talking about, and del 
Vayo was certainly a Spaniard, a 
charming and “progressive” Span- 
iard. 

Thus, on top of the fragmentary 
information which most Americans 
had of the Spanish Republic and 
Civil war, was superimposed the 
partisan propaganda of Spanish ex- 
iles. The result that most 
of our journalists and publicists 
echoed the charges that the Franco 
regime owed everything to nazi 
Germany, that it was thoroughly 
fascist, that it was an active con- 
federate of the Axis, and that it re- 
tained power only by most brutal 
methods. And to “Franco Spain” 
were attached the epithets which 
had long been popularly applied to 
the Spain of Philip II: “despotic,” 
“intolerant,” and = “cruel,” also 
“starving” and “doomed to fall.” 

Along with the partisan propa- 
ganda of Spanish Republican exiles, 
has been the sinister propaganda of 
Moscow and = international com- 
munism. During the Civil war it 
was thus insisted that all the leftist 
forces were peace-loving democratic 
liberals, when the communist and 
Anarchist contingents were nothing 
of the kind. During the 2nd World 
War, after 1941, the Spanish gov- 
ernment was declared pro-Axis, 
when it was really neutral. Tireless- 
ly repeated were most blatant lies 
about Spain’s fueling of German 
U-boats, guiding of Axis planes, 
imprisoning of American airmen, 


Was 
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and starving of its own people to 
supply Germany with food and 
munitions. If this propaganda had 
been confined to the Daily Worker 
and other outright communist or- 
gans, it would have had little effect. 
But communist propaganda agents 
wormed their way into many a 
non-communist — publication, and 
managed, with the help of fellow 
travelers, to slant news, feature ar- 
ticles, editorials, and book-reviews 
toward the party line. 

And it must be recognized that 
a number of journalists on our 
more staid and conservative news- 
papers, and some ofhcials of our 
State Department, have taken their 
cue about Spain from the Nation 
or PM. What with the communist 
propaganda and that of the Span- 
ish exiles, it is not to be wondered 
that the reports from our innocents 
abroad and the commentaries of 
our innocents at home have proved 
not too innocent in effect. By the 
end of the 2nd World War it had 
become an extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, task to uproot the 
partisanship about Spain which had 
been implanted and nourished for 
14 years. 

The propaganda had a cumula- 
tive effect, not only upon the popu- 
lar American attitude toward Spain 
but upon the official relations be- 
tween the two governments. 


Is March, 1946, our State Depart- 
ment published a selection of cap- 


tured German Foreign Office docu- 
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ments purporting to prove that 
Franco’s government helped nazi 
Germany during the war. The pub- 
lication was dishonest. The State 
Department could have published 
from its own files more substantial 
proof that Franco’s government 
helped the U.S. during the war. 

The Spanish government of Gen- 
eral Franco was not a catspaw for 
the Axis. It was an upholder of 
Spain’s own interests. This natural- 
ly inclined it toward cooperation 
with the Adiantic community, and 
particularly with the  English- 
speaking nations. Spain’s interest 
Was to stay out of the war and be 
neutral, and it could feel surer of 
a neutral position if there was a 
counterbalancing of Axis forces by 
those of the Western Allies. Hence, 
it interposed no obstacle to Britain’s 
construction of a big air base ex- 
tending out from Gibraltar into 
Spanish territorial waters. It wel- 
comed, rather than opposed, the 
Anglo-American landings in North 
Africa and our ensuing successes in 
Tunis, Sicily, and Italy. 

Moreover, Spain did not intern 
any of the 1,200 American airmen 
who force-landed in the country, 
but gave them refuge and permit- 
ted them to leave. It did the same 
with more than 30,000 Frenchmen 
and_ sizable of Poles and 
Netherlanders, who passed through 
the country on their way to join the 
Allied armies. By special agree- 
ment, in 1944 it provided us with 
important air bases, first for our 


groups 
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commercial planes, and then for 
our military planes. Also, early in 
1944, in compliance with our re- 
quest, it recalled the Blue Division. 
And from within Spain, we were 
enabled, through our intelligence 
services, Army, Navy, and OSS, to 
organize and conduct in German- 
occupied France the espionage 
which contributed immeasurably to 
the success of our Normandy cam- 
paign. 


Ix November, 1942, at the time 
of the American landing in North 
Africa, President Roosevelt wrote 
personally to General Franco: 
“Your nation and mine are friends 
in the best sense of the word. You 
and I are sincerely desirous of the 
continuation of that friendship for 
our mutual good. I believe the 
Spanish government and the Span- 
ish people wish to maintain neu- 
trality and to remain outside the 
war. Spain has nothing to fear 
from the United Nations. I am, 
my dear General, your sincere 
friend.” 

From 1939 through 1944, the gov- 
ernments of both the U.S. and 
Great Britain) publicly acknowl- 


edged the service that Spain, under 
General Franco’s government, had 
been to them and to the U.N. dur- 
ing critical days. 


+ 


A growing number of Americans 
have come to see, 
1948, that it is not “Franco Spain” 
which threatens our peace and that 


especially since 


of the world, but rather an aggres- 
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sively expanding and_ thoroughly 
unscrupulous communist Russia. 
Indeed, our people have become 
quite disillusioned about interna- 
tional communism and its directing 
dictatorship at Moscow. As this is 
now our great concern, we instinc- 
tively tend to regard any nation or 
group which takes a stand against 
it as a potential friend of ours. 

What is desirable in relations 
between the U.S. and Spain should 
by now be clear. We should estab- 
lish and maintain especially close 
and cordial relations with Spain. 
We should do so in our own inter- 
est, in that of the Atlantic com- 
munity, and in that of a decent, 
peaceable world order. 

We should expand the North 
Atlantic pact into a defensive alli- 
ance of the whole Atlantic com- 
munity, including Spain and Latin 
America. Spain certainly occupies a 
strategic geographical position in 
any plan for the defense of Western 
and Southern Europe. She is at the 
gateway through which we have 
direct contact with the Mediterrane- 
an countries of Italy, Greece, Tur- 
key, and Yugoslavia. It also, with 
Portugal, juts out farther west into 
the Atlantic than any other Euro- 
pean country except Ireland, and 
is nearest to the Caribbean and 
South America. It has excellent ac- 
cessible harbors on both its Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts, and con- 
venient commodious airports in the 
interior. It can be a bastion for 
France, and, along with the British 
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Isles, a main depot for us in any 
war which we may be called upon 
to wage in Europe. 

Spain also has a very considerable 
man power of its own. It lacks up- 
to-date military equipment. It would 
seem wise for us to help supply that 
lack. 

It would be nice, from our stand- 
point, if General Franco would step 
aside and be peacefully succeeded 
by an orderly democratic regime 
similar to ours or Britain’s. By now, 
however, it should be clear that 
General Franco’s hold on Spain has 
actually been strengthened rather 
than weakened by foreign hostility 
and ostracism. 

Besides, what would be the alter- 
native to the present regime in 
Spain? Most Spaniards, including 
many who heartily dislike Franco 


and are highly critical of his rule, 
fear the alternative would be a re- 


newal of domestic strife between 
“leftists,” and “rightists,’ Republi- 
cans and Monarchists, liberals and 
traditionalists, Anarchists and so- 
cialists, and a consequent recurrence 
of violence and civil war, ending in 
another dictatorship worse than the 
present. To some, it would seem 
like “jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire.” 

This helps explain why the con- 
stitutional monarchy has not been 
restored in Spain. Spain has many 
avowed royalists. But while they 
criticize General Franco and hope 
for his voluntary retirement, they 
rely upon him to keep order and are 
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fearful of the revolutionary conse- 
quences of any forcible attempt to 
supplant him with Don Juan. This 
is as understandable to Spaniards as 
it is disappointing to foreigners. I 
recall my British colleague in Ma- 
drid who asked me what I thought 
about Spain’s political future. I 
said I simply didn’t know. The 
problem was, and is, too complex 
for me. If it can be solved at all, 
only Spaniards can do it, and time 
and patience are required. 


Proper and desirable relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Spain will hard- 
ly be achieved unless, below the 
government level, the people of the 
two countries acquire a sounder 
knowledge of each other than they 
have today. Ignorance and _preju- 
dice exist in Spain about life and 
thought in the U.S. Most Spaniards 
judge Americans by the Hollywood 
films or the advertising radio broad- 
casts they hear from New York. 
They envy our machinery and mo- 
tor cars and gadgets, but they are 
suspicious of our motives and fear- 
ful of our power. They perceive in 
us a “holier-tthan-thou” attitude 
which they interpret as hypocrisy. 

Popular ignorance and prejudice 
in the U.S. about Spain, on the 
other hand, is colossal. Few Ameri- 
cans are willing or able to view 
Spaniards at all realistically, and to 
recognize in them virtues as well 
as faults. The minority among us 
who try to sympathize with Spain 
are likely to be pretty romantic 
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about it. Most are content to fall 
back on the old stereotypes and 
slogans about Spanish intolerance, 
cruelty, and backwardness. 

We must have in both countries 
an increasing number of influential 
persons—educators, publicists, cler- 
gymen, literary and business men— 
who will interest themselves in 
counteracting current mythical 
fotions. Such men would obtain 
and spread in the one country sym- 
pathetic solid information about the 
other. We in the U.S. should have 
more Spanish history in our col- 
leges, more traveling in Spain, more 
appreciation of Spanish literature 
and art. On the other hand, Span- 
iards should have more U.S. history 
in their universities, more traveling 
here, better understanding of our 
idealism. 

Spain greatly needs political sta- 
bility, with orderly progress toward 
free democracy. For this it can learn 
much from the U.S. But it is not 
going to have political stability and 
better government as long as the 
U.S., in concert with certain other 
countries, treats Spain as a social 
pariah and seeks to starve the Span- 
ish people into revolt. The cause of 
stable democratic government is not 
so served. For economic betterment, 
Spain needs industrial and agricul- 
tural development. It has particular 
need of hydroelectric and other 
machinery and of the technology 
which we can and should help to 
supply. It needs a lowering of our 
tariff barriers against its exports. 
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A special and earnest effort 
should be made to overcome the 
religious prejudice which has too 
long and too heavily beclouded re- 
lations between English-speaking 
and Spanish-speaking peoples. Clos- 
er contact between leading Catholic 
clergy and laymen of Spain and 
those of the U.S. should broaden 
the viewpoints of both. American 
Protestants would be more convinc- 
ing exponents of religious tolerance 
and freedom if they had a better 
knowledge of Catholicism and were 
less intolerant of its expression in 
Spain. Irreligion exists in Spain as 
well as in the U.S., and it troubles 
Catholics there as it troubles Prot- 
estants and Catholics and Jews 
here. Christian charity should make 
possible mutual understanding and 
cooperation among religious be- 
lievers of both. 

Spain and the U.S. are Western 
nations, heirs of Greece and Rome, 
and partners in the European- 
American Atlantic community. 
What harms one in this partnership 
harms the other. What helps one 
helps the other. Nor is it a matter 
just between the U.S. and Spain. 
The U.S. has special ties with Can- 
ada and Great Britain. Spain has 
special ties with Portugal and Latin 
America. The two groups, English- 
speaking and Hispanic-speakin;-, by 
working together can provide the 
keystone for a solid trans-Atlantic 
bridge, the arch of the whole Atlan- 
tic community, and a surety of 
world peace. 





The gift of a Spanish woman reunited a father and son 


A Methodist Rosary 


By KENNETH FOREE 


Condensed from the Dallas Morning News* 


RAYING Methodist George S. 

Peabody stepped from his 

Texas Bank building law 
ofhce down the hall to his friend, 
graying Catholic Charles E. Kain. 
Said Methodist Peabody to Catholic 
Kain, “I want to show you my 
rosary.” 

Kain’s face broke into a smile. “I 
want to see a Methodist rosary.” He 
took the string of brown beads with 
a brown cross. His smile vanished. 
He wasn’t up on rosaries, he said, 
but he had seen nothing like this 
one before. 

It wasn’t the usual plastic or glass, 
but wood, probably brier. The beads 
had been deeply carved. Close study 
showed that in the center of each 
octagonal, quarter-inch bead face 
was a slightly raised circle, or cone, 
made by cutting down the wood 
around it. Two lower circles were 
around the cone, all doubtlessly 
done laboriously but beautifully 
with a hand-made bit. The triple 
circles also were on the cross, and 
the whole was strung on a chain of 
silver wire twisted into seeming 
links. “Where on earth did you get 


*Dallas, Texas. 


this unusual rosary?” asked Kain, 

It was a story that went back 55 
years. George Peabody was bare- 
footed and eight and lived in San- 
ford, Fla., with his father and 
mother and 11 brothers and sisters, 
His father, Major E. W. Peabody, 
was traveling correspondent for 
the Jacksonville Times-Union. His 
mother was a short, plump woman 
of Scotch-Irish descent. 

Mrs. Peabody was a stanch camp- 
meeting Methodist, active in charity 
in the railroad town of 1,500 peo- 
ple. Daily, she sent a tureen of soup 
to some needy family. One day, 
George told how his sturdy mother 
took her barefooted son down near 
the railroad shops and turned in at 
a laborer’s house. A young woman, 
dark and Spanish, came to the door. 

“I understand your mother has 
malaria,” said Mrs. Peabody. “I 
have brought her some broth. It is 
strength-giving.” 

The young woman’s face shone. 
“Gracias, mil gracias,’ she said. 
“Will you come in?” 

The barefooted boy saw a barren 
house. He saw a washstand with 
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a white pitcher in a white bowl. He 
saw also an iron bed, and in it a 
slight figure with a dark, wrinkled 
face and silvering dark hair. The 
young woman chattered in Span- 
ish. The wrinkled face smiled faint- 
ly and mumbled broken thanks. 

When they came away, George 
thought about the poverty, the 
empty house, and the destitution of 
a $2, 12-hour-a-day laborer and his 
poor family. 

The next day George was sent 
back with another tureen to the 
home of the Spanish family. George 
recalls that he must have gone there 
daily for the next six weeks, some- 
times twice a day, with medicines 
as well. His mother missed few 
days making a visit there herself. 
She didn’t trust others when it 


came to illness. She had brought so 


many children through sickness, she 
felt she knew how. She was so en- 
ergetic, too, and everyone was glad 
to have her aid. 

In time the slight, wrinkled Span- 
ish woman was up. She tried to 
thank Mrs. Peabody, mingling 
broken English and Spanish. So 
much she wanted to do something 
for the great lady. But so poor she 
was. She would give what she held 
dearest, her finest possession, her 
rosary. 

Boyish George saw before him 
two holy women: one who sought 
out the sick and poor, and one who 
in return gave her all. He saw his 
Methodist mother accept the Cath- 
olic rosary in the spirit it was given. 
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At home he saw his mother put it 
with the family heirlooms. She 
treated it with reverence. She would 
not allow children to handle it. It 
was not a toy, she said. And she 
took it out only on a request for the 
story of the woman who gave her 
all. 

Later the Spanish people disap- 
peared. George grew up, went to 
the University of Georgia, then to 
New Orleans, and married. In time, 
a black-haired son, Edward Smith 
Peabody, was born. 

The Ist World War brought ter- 
rible things to George Peabody. 
First, he and his wife parted. With 
her went the two-and-a-half-year- 
old son. Peabody came to Texas in 
the YMCA service. 

Later his mother died. The ros- 
ary went then to George Peabody. 
His brothers and sisters, winding 
up the estate, thought he was clos- 
est to it. Peabody, who had become 
a Mason, welcomed it. It brought 
to mind two fine women, an almost 
holy scene. From time to time he 
pondered about the rosary’s history. 
He pictured a Basque shepherd 
tending his flock. He would be a 
man with time on his hands and 
piety in his heart. As he tended his 
flock, this shepherd had worked 
with three nails in a block of wood 
against octagons of the hard brier 
root, all for his Blessed Lady. Pea- 
body wondered from time to time 
about what had become of his lost 
son, Edward Smith Peabody. He 
was gone without a trace. 
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This is the story Peabody told 
Kain. Kain called the Dallas News. 
At the instance of the News, Dallas’ 
Catholic Auxiliary Bishop Augus- 
tine Danglmayr looked at the ros- 
ary. It was ancient, he said, at least 
a century old, possibly more. It was 
of Latin origin, Spanish, Italian or 
Mexican. It showed much use. In 
one spot the chain had worn apart 
or been pulled apart. In restringing, 
one decade had gained a bead. The 
rosary was a rare work of art. 

After the story on the rosary was 
printed, a long-distance telephone 
call to Peabody came from New 
Orleans. A voice asked if Edward 
Smith Peabody would be welcomed 
if he visited a father he had always 
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been told was dead. Why, of course! 

On Aug. 31, a gray-haired father 
and black-haired son were reunited 
after 32 years. The father got, also, 
a vivacious daughter-in-law (dark 
hair and blue eyes) of French de- 
scent, and two grandchildren. 

The next Friday the Dallas law- 
yer asked what the New Orleans 
Peabodys would have for dinner, 
Ham, roast beef or fish? Fish, said 
the son. He had followed his wife 
into the Catholic Church. 

And so the rosary, carved possi- 
bly centuries ago and given by that 
poor Catholic woman to a Meth- 
odist Dorcas who went about doing 
good, came to a Mason, and went 
back to his Catholic son. 
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For the Youthful Aged 


T te other day I met one of my former classmates, and in the course 
of the conversation asked him if any of his boyhood dreams had been 
realized. 

“One of them.” he sighed. “When my mother used to comb my 
hair, I wished I didn’t have any.” The Companion (Sept., °51). 
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You may be able to make some people think you are younger than 

you really are, but you can’t fool a hamburger sandwich just before 

bedtime. Phoenix Flame. 
2, 
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Jr you are all wrinkled up with care and worry, now is a good 
time to have your faith lifted! Milwaukee Journal (9 Sept. °51). 








Only one man knew how to find its fabulous riches 


Dutchman Mine 


HE Lost Dutchman mine is 
T a dilemma unsolved, a rid- 
dle unanswerable. That its 
wealth is there is close to incontest- 
able; but after almost a century the 
mine has not been found. But it 
might be found tomorrow. The 
Lost Dutchman is somewhere in 
the Superstition mountains between 
the Gila river and its parallel trib- 
utary, the Salt. 

The story emerges from the fog 
of legend with arrival on the scene 
of the Dutchman himself, in 1870. 
His name was Jacob Walz, and like 
most “Dutchmen” of the frontier, 
he was actually a German. 

Walz had been attracted to Ari- 
zona by news of Henry Wicken- 
burg’s great Vulture mine. For a 
brief time he worked at the Vul- 
ture, but was caught “high-grading” 
(stealing). He roamed on, searching 
for gold, had no luck, and finally 
met another German, Jacob Wiser. 


By EDWIN CORLE 


Condensed from a book* 


They became partners. At Flor- 
ence, on the Gila, nearest settlement 
to the Superstitions, they got sup- 
plies. It was the spring of 1871 when 
they packed once more into the 
cactus-studded_ fastness of the Su- 
perstitions. 

In this fantastic combination of 
mountain and desert wilderness the 
outstanding landmark is Weaver’s 
Needle, a rocky peak. The great 
mine is in the general vicinity of 
this peak. 

Walz and Wiser had no idea of 
what lay ahead of them as they 
made camp in Needle canyon. As 
they sat eating, they heard a strange 
the unmistakable 
a miner's hammer. Back 


noise. It was 
sound of 
to their minds came legends of 
fabulous riches—Apache gold and 
Spanish bonanzas. 

Walz and Wiser made no effort 
to meet their predecessor peace- 
fully. Each picked up his rifle and 


*The Gila. Copyright 1951 by the author. Reprinted with permission of Rinehart & Co., 
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began a_ stealthy reconnoitering. 
Creeping up a canyon, using boul- 
ders and cactus for cover, they 
came upon the scene of the pound- 
ing. In the growing dusk two men 
were working eagerly, part way up 
the canyon wall. 

Walz looked at Wiser, nodded, 
and leveled his ritle. Wiser nodded 
back. Both fired at once, and the 
canyons echoed with the roar. 

Both victims fell, shot through, 
and Walz and Wiser moved for- 
ward, prepared to kill again should 
other men appear. It was fast grow- 
ing dark. With no thought for the 
men they had murdered, the two 
villains examined the ore. It was 
gold-bearing quartz. But in the 
fading light it was impossible to 
tell more. They ignored their vic- 


tims, groped their way down the 
slope, and finished their supper. 


With the first streak of dawn, 
Walz and Wiser returned to the 
scene of their villainy. The bodies 
of the two miners were gone! 

The Germans stood aghast for a 
moment, shrugged, and fell to ex- 
amining the ore. It surpassed all 
their expectations: a huge vein of 
quartz that was almost one-third 
gold. Wiser became hysterical. He 
danced in glee, tossing ore in the 
air. He was both laughing and cry- 
ing. 

Not so Walz. He reached for his 
rifle, and shot his ecstatic partner 
through the back. Wiser’s cries of 
glee became screams and then 
groans of agony. He lay writhing 


on the ground, a pool of blood 
forming around him. Walz didn’t 
even look at him. Taking one sam- 
ple of ore for luck, he went back to 
camp. He collected all of Wiser’s 
property, carefully buried all the 
items, and leveled the ground. 
Jacob Wiser? Walz had never 
heard of him. One of the greatest 
mines in the world was his, alone. 

Three men dead—or at 
least one was dead and two bodies 
were missing. To Walz’s brutish 
mind that meant little. Nobody 
could prove anything against him, 
for there were no witnesses. 

The story of the two missing 
bodies simply this. Both 
wounded men had tried to crawl 
to help. One of them died during 
the night, and his remains were 
found weeks later. The other, a 
man named Jacobs, finally emerged 
from the Superstitions and stum- 
bled to the cabin of a settler named 
Andy Starr. He died in Starr’s 
arms, moaning and trying to tell of 
infinite riches and a murderous 
ambush. Starr could) make little 
sense of any of it. 

Oddly enough, Wiser also sur- 
vived, and he too managed to 
crawl toward help. He was found 
by Pima Indians in the desert just 
south of the Superstitions, and they 
took him to a near-by ranch. The 
ranch owner was John D. Walker. 
He listened to Wiser’s dying bab- 
blings. Still frantic over the wealth 
he had seen, and knowing that he 
was dying, Wiser even tried to 
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draw Walker a map, but became 
too delirious to coordinate. He died 
screaming for the gold he would 
never see again. 

Walz made a trip back to Flor- 
ence. There, and up and down the 
Gila, ran the story of the great 
strike. For Walz had not come to 
town with ore to be milled; he had 
come with a sackful of nuggets that 
were merely surface scrapings of a 
great mine to be. 

“And where is your mine?” he 
was asked a hundred times. 

“In the Superstitions,” was his 
only answer. 

“And where is 
Wiser?” 

“Killed by the Apache Indians. 
Died brave. With his boots on.” 

“What's the name of your mine?” 

“Oh, just say it belongs to the 
Dutchman.” And so the strike be- 
came known as the Dutchman 
mine. 

John D. Walker came into Flor- 
ence one day and heard all about 
the great new strike. Then he re- 
called the dying Wiser, who was 
buried on his ranch. For the first 
time he gave Wiser’s story credence. 
But when he looked for Walz, the 
“Dutchman” had left Florence and 
gone back into the Superstitions. 

About a month later, Walz 
turned up in the new community 
of Phoenix. Nobody in Phoenix 
had ever heard of Walz or Wiser, 
but they soon heard of the Dutch- 
man mine: Walz had free gold on 
his person worth $5,000. On a sec- 
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ond trip to Phoenix he had a burro- 
load of selected ore. It assayed at 
$10,000 a ton. 

With the money, Walz went on 
a five-day drunk. When he left this 
time, plenty of men were prepared 
to follow him. Others had camped 
between Phoenix and the Supersti- 
tions 40 or more miles to the east, 
hoping to intercept his trail. 

But he eluded everyone and dis- 
appeared in the Superstitions some- 
where near Weaver's Needle. Nu- 
merous prospectors went into the 
Superstitions on their own, search- 
ing for gold. They found none, and 
saw no trace of Walz. Some never 
came back; it was believed that the 
gold-crazed German had shot them 
from ambush. Then Walz had 
turned up in Tucson with a sack 
of ore that he sold for $2,400. Again 
he eluded all followers. 

Barry Storm, whose book Thun- 
der God’s Gold tells the dramatic 
story of many Arizona mines, has 
covered on foot most of the Super- 
stition range. He states, “For years 
this game of hide and seek contin- 
ued, with Walz always proving 
the more canny outdoorsman. But 
in 1877, in advancing age—Walz 
was now 69—he decided to aban- 
don his bonanza and retire. He 
rented an adobe hut in Phoenix, 
and settled down to a life of ease, 
raising chickens and grapes. There 
he guarded his secret.” 

Next, this murderer fell in love. 
The object of his attentions was 
Julia Thomas, who ran an_ice- 
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cream parlor in downtown Phoenix. 
Julia wanted to install a 


new ice-cream fountain. Walz was 


money 


ill, but told her to dig at a certain 
spot in his vard. She did so, and un- 
earthed a tin can containing $2,000 
in gold. 

More important in the history of 
the mine than Julia might have 
been the earthquake of 1887. It 
shook all of central Arizona. It may 
have altered many of Walz’s land- 
marks and might have sealed his 
cave, which he told of later, and 
further concealed his cache of gold, 
if he had a Walz was 
cramped with arthritis. 

In 1891, when Walz was 83 vears 
old, Julia had a long talk with him. 
Nobody live forever, she 


cache. 


could 


pointed out. If he should die sud- 


denly, the great mine would be lost 
forever. Julia was in her middle 
40’s. Wouldn't it be reasonable for 
him to tell her, or, even better, 
show her, the exact location of the 
maine ? 

Walz agreed. They planned a 
circuitous trip. Julia Thomas would 
be the first person to see the great 
Dutchman mine, apart from Walz 
himself, in 20 years. They would 
bring back $50,000 or $60,000 in 
gold, which Julia could have if any- 
thing happened to Walz. Then, 
knowing where the mine lay, Julia 
could file on it the day Walz died. 
For this great mine was still no- 
body’s legal property. Walz had 
never dared to file a claim, for that 
would have revealed its location. 
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Walz went to bed early that 
night. Julia closed her ice-cream 
parlor, and smiled expectantly. 

Then destiny stepped in. Pour- 
ing down from the mountains 
came a tremendous torrent, the re- 
sult of a great storm, wiping out 
towns and ranches. At two in the 
morning the house of Jacob Walz 
was completely washed away. With 
dawn, rescuers found the aged Ger- 
man perched in a cottonwood tree, 
half dead from exposure. Julia 
rushed to help him. He was carried 
to her house and put to bed. 

A friend of them both, another 
Reinhart Petrasch,  re- 
mained at the deathbed. Petrasch 
and Julia listened attentively as 
Walz told them exactly how to find 
the mine. He said it was composed 
of an 18-inch vein of rose quartz 


German, 


impregnated with golden nuggets. 
Apart from that there was a second 
vein of hematite quartz that was in 
itself one-third pure gold. He had 
worked these veins repeatedly, and 
when he last saw them he had come 
nowhere near the end of either of 
them. A hundred million dollars 
might still be there. Maybe more. 

Then Walz gave the two listen- 
ers the directions tor finding this 
spot in the midst of the vastness of 
the Superstitions. He explained his 
cave. That was merely a hideout. 
About a mile north of the cave was 
a rock that formed a natural face 
looking east. To the southward was 
Weaver's Needle. Follow the right 
of two canyons, not far. The mine 
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faced west, because the setting sun, 
at certain times of the year, would 
shine through a pass between two 
high ridges, and the gold would 
glitter. 

Julia and Reinhart were hanging 
on every word. Julia was feverishly 
jotting them down. But Jacob Walz 
uttered only one more sentence. 

“T killed eight men,” he whis- 
pered. And with that, he died. It 
was Feb. 22, 1891. 

And to this day the 
man mine has not 
Julia Thomas sold her ice-cream 


Lost Dutch- 


been found. 


parlor, and formed a partnership 
with the Petrasch family to find the 
Lost Dutchman. Three months of 
diligent search proved utterly fruit- 
less. They couldn't even find the 


cave point. 


that was the starting 
4 
L 


Perhaps a combination of earth- 
quake, flash flood, and the faulty 
memory of a dying man contrived 
to put them on a cold trail. And 
the hundreds of fortune hunters 
who have searched the area for the 
Lost Dutchman during the last 60 
vears have had no better luck. But 


the gold is sul there. 





The big Half-Truth 


Tt equation of the Catholic Church with Soviet power, in Blan- 
shard’s American Freedom and Catholic Power, is about as absurd as 
if someone claimed there was a deadly parallel between Hitler and 
Blanshard because both had written hate-propelled, half-educated best 
sellers; or that there was a deadly parallel between Stalin and Blan- 
shard because both studied to become clergymen. To arrive at this 
pseudo equation, Mr. Blanshard enthusiastically applies the technique 
of the Big Half-Truth. The principles of the Church on marriage are 
“exposed” in Mr. Blanshard’s book as a “Popish Plot” to “outbreed 
its competitors and gain power at their expense”; the Catholic stand 
on birth control is “revealed” as the Pope’s “biological penetration.” 
Yet, not many pages later, the Church is charged with wanting to 
impose its views on both questions dictatorially on the non-Catholic 
majority. Since each of his allegations must rule out the other, one must 
be nonsense. At one point, Mr. Blanshard criticizes Catholics for up- 
holding reactionary economics and not being interested in social improve- 
ments; a little later, he attacks their trade-union activities and the 
splendid work sometimes done there, as Church interference in outside 
spheres; and then, with almost painful vulgarity, he assails the self- 
sacrificing work of nuns because they are not untonized like other nurses. 

len in the New Leader (30 July ’51). 
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The Log from the Sea of Cortez, 
John Steinbeck, New York, the 
Viking Press, 1951, 282 pp. $4. 

Requiem for a Nun, Walliam 
Faulkner, New York, Random 
House, 1951, 286 pp. $3. 

The Strange Children, Caroline 
Gordon, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1951, 303 pp. $3.50. 

American novelists are frequent- 
ly unjust to life. They are, however, 
still more unjust to themselves and 
their possibilities. An excellent ex- 
ample of this strange paradox can 
be seen in the reissue of John Stein- 
beck’s Log from the Sea of Cortez. 
This new edition is prefaced with 
Steinbeck’s long memorial to the 
biologist Ed Ricketts, Steinbeck’s 
partner on the cruise in the Gulf 
of California. The two parts of the 
book are in interesting contrast. 
Steinbeck the biographer is limited 
and sentimental. His Ed Ricketts, 
who might be summed up in the 
banal phrase “a good guy,” is about 
as interesting and subtle as the mul- 
tiplication table. How this could 
come about is mysterious indeed, 
because the log of their journey 
through the Gulf of California is 
filled with action, and a lively lim- 
ited form of contemplation that 
brings the intellectual powers of 
Steinbeck into rich realization. 


OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Much the same sort of conclu- 
sions are suggested by Faulkner’s 
Regutem for a Nun. The historical 
background of the action is built 
up with Joycean thoroughness and 
many-stranded completeness. The 
moment Faulkner moves into the 
field of character, the proper field 
of the novelist, he finds it necessary 
to outdo Eugene O'Neill by serving 
up a spiced-up melodrama in which 
all delicate tones of character are 
sacrificed to something very like 
the harsh idiom of the comic strips. 

The Strange Children offers a 
welcome relief from expository 
gifts. Caroline Gordon is not a 
spoiled expositor. In her latest book, 
the child Lucy, armored in roman- 
tic fancies but not immune from 
evil, weaves together the more stark 
aspects of the life lived by her 
mother and father, uncle Tubby, 
and the strange Reardons. The par- 
able at the end of the story points 
up the drama and the moral of the 
tale with a sort of horrifying real- 
ity: however great our faith pre- 
tends to be, we dare not flout evil 
or the common-sense aspects of ex- 
istence. At the end of her novel 
does Miss Gordon’s sure touch fal- 
ter? Providence and fate seem to 
have the same face at times, and 
this confusion produces a blurred 
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ending. Perhaps that was inevita- 
ble: the blurring and contusion 
may accurately portray the confused 
minds of strange children standing 
on the borders of a lost generation 
but moving imperceptibly toward 
halt- glimpsed sureties. 


20,000 Words, Spelled, Divided 
and Accented, Louts A. Leslie, New 
York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 
1951, 244 pp. $1.25. 

Some wit or half-wit has pointed 
out many similarities between our 
times and the 18th century. He for- 
got one likeness—a_ capriciousness 
in spelling. In the 18th century, 
however, the English language had 


not yet set, and if you spelt day 
daye, date or dat tew thought less of 


you. Those who did, thought no 
less of a duke. Our own illiterate 
age is illiterate by choice, and our 
spelling, which has kept pace with 
choice, is often, as Snuffy Smith 
says, “A scandal to the jay birds.” 

This handy pocket-size volume 
of 20,000 most-used English words 
is a brave attempt to make up our 
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lack of correct spelling. It is invalu- 
able to writers, secretaries, business 
students, and the vast army of the 
undisciplined who come from pro- 
gressive schools. 


The Buffet Cookbook, Ruth L. 
Holberg, New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1951, 214 pp. $3. 

American cooking has made great 
strides in the last ten years. From 
our old level as a nation of waffle 
and steak eaters we have moved up 
to herb and wine cookery, a reflec- 
tion perhaps of our new responsibili- 
ties in the international field. Yet 
it is often true that the average 
household is treated to very little 
variety in the course of a year: we 
repeat favorites only too often be- 
cause we haven’t imagination 
enough to think of something new. 
The Buffet Cookbook is an easy 
by-pass to such lack of imagination. 
It gives a whole year’s menus suited 
to the different seasons. Here’s va- 
riety and spice that can keep pace 
with the most finical or jaded appe- 
tite. 


‘BOOKS SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase ata 


special discount.) 

Picture Book Group—6 to 9. A 
Ranch for Danny, by Clyde Robert 
Bulla (Crowell, wae 

Intermediate—9 to 12. The Trees 
Kneel at Christmas, : ' Maud Hart 
(Crowell, $2 50 V). 


Lovelace 


147 E. 5TH ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Boys—12 to 16. The Royal Road, 
by Ann Roos (Lippincott, $2.75). 

Girls—12 to 16. The Young Mar- 
chesa, by Shetla Davies (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50). 

Knowledge Builders. The Ex- 
plorations of Pere Marquette, dy 
Jim Kyjelgaard (Random House, 


$1.50). 














Teresa Miranda asks advice from Moth- 
er Superior Consucio. Most of the lace 
work shows scenes from the Philippines. 
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' ee on the Ayala bridge 
in the heart of Manila. You 
will be struck by the bustle 
and hurry of a dynamic, thriv- 
ing city. True, you will see 
that some of the buildings are 
still under construction and 
you will see bullet marks on 
some of the walls. But the over- 
all impression will be of noisy 
vitality and never-ceasing auto 
horns. 
Walk down a_ rutty road 
leading off this busy bridge and |. ae ax Hh 
your whole world will change. i oan €% 
The noise will be shut off. You ae iat a wed: “3 
are within tne walls of the or- ‘ “adi *\ ewe 
This little girl is holding work destined for 


a church in Cavite, where terrible fight- 
ing took place during the 2nd World War. 
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Some of the more elaborate pieces are made 

















phanage of Hospicio de San José, on an island in 
the middle of the Passig river in the heart of Manila. 
Here peace and quiet reigns. This, too, is mislead- 
ing, however, for it is here that some of the finest 
lace in the world is made. Here the Sisters train 
their young charges in the age-old, intricate art of 
lacemaking. 

The convent was founded in 1810, and has oper- 
ated continuously ever since. For a time it was a 
hospital, and at another time an orphanage. During 
the war the Sisters were forced to care for about 
150 American prisoners of war by order of the Japa- 
nese. Sister Magdalena, superintendent of the con- 
vent, said of them, “My, they ate so much! We had 
to send to the provinces for extra food for them. 
They had been accustomed to good living, and it 
was hard for them to get used to one rice ball a 
day. But they did it!” 


These girls work on intricate designs with embroidery 
hoops held in a framework. Thus they can use both hands. 





Younger girls learn the elementary techniques of embroidery. 
Sister Magdalena, head of the school, checks the work. 











The frame which holds the embroidery hoops is of old Philip- 
pine mahogany. It shows the marks of previous students. 


The young girls who are brought 
to the orphanage receive schooling 
through the elementary grades, in 
addition to their training in em- 
broidery and lacemaking. Then 
they are sent out to other schools, 
At the moment many of them at- 
tend outside schools; some go to 
colleges like Santa Isabel in Manila. 
Children who have 
adopted by them after they pass 
the clementary grades. Girls who 
have no family stay in the convent 
as long as tney normally would 
stay home, that is, until they can 
find jobs or get married. 

The fine embroidery is done on 


relatives are 


yina cloth. This is made from pine- 
2. . - i 

apple fiber, and is very fine, yet 

the work 1S 


very strong. Most of 
done on order for private individu- 


als or for churches from all over 
the world. For individual users the 
convent produces tablecloth and 
napkin sets, handkerchiefs, baby 
dresses, layettes, bedspreads, and a 
thousand other things. 

Extra products, not made on or- 
der, are sold at the convent; one 
cannot buy them at a store. Sales 
are not so good now as just after 
the war. Then the GI’s would buy 
up the complete stock for souvenirs. 

All the proceeds from the work 
go to the general fund of the con- 
vent to help train other orphans in 
this ancient trade. 


Opposite is Theofila Fernando with a 
finished luncheon piece. This is em- 
broidered in silk on pina cloth, which is 
made from the fibre of pineapple plants. 
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